





























LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR EDUCATION 


Based on Recommendations of Citizen Committees 


Appropriate Action Should Be Taken By The Legislature To Provide The Following: 


1. TEACHER SALARIES: An Average Annual Salary of $4775 for Qualified Degree 


Teachers 


This can be achieved through an allotment in the foundation program of the following amounts for each tea:hing 
rank: Rank I, $6000; Rank II, $5400; Rank III, $4600; Rank IV, $3600; Rank V, $3000; Rank VI, $2400; Rank 


VII, $1800. 


FREE TEXTBOOKS: A Free Textbook Program for Grades 1-8, Fully Financed As 
a Part of the Foundation Program 


At present the free textbook program is not included in the foundation program, and appropriations have been bout 
$1,000,000 per year less than the amount needed to provide all pupils with a full set of textbooks. 


LONGER SCHOOL TERM: School Term Increased to Ten Months 


The present nine-month school term does not provide the amount of classroom time necessary to give Ker-ucky 
boys and girls the same quality of instruction that boys and girls receive in other states. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION: More Attention To Special Education 
This would include programs for gifted children, handicapped children, guidance and testing, kindergarten. and 
adult education. 


TRANSPORTATION: A Fully Financed Transportation Program With Revisions To 
Eliminate Present Inequalities 


A revised distribution formula for transportation funds has been developed and tested by a committee of impartial, 
out-of-state consultants. 


CURRENT EXPENSES: An Allotment of $900 Per Classroom Unit For Current 


Expenses 
The present allotment of $600 per classroom unit is not enough to provide needed current expenses, which include 
such things as instructional materials, operation and maintenance of the school plant, insurance, and sick leave. 


HIGHER EDUCATION: Increased Financial Support ForInstitutions of Higher Educa- 
tion 
This support is needed to provide classrooms, dormitories, laboratories, and instructional salaries equal to the national 
average. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION: Increased Emphasis On Vocational Training 


This would provide increased support for such programs as trades and industrial education, agricultural education, 
office training, distributive occupations, etc. 


CAPITAL OUTLAY: An Allotment of $800 Per Classroom Unit For Capital Outlay 


The present allotment of $400 per classroom unit is not enough to provide needed capital outlay, which includes 
new buildings, additions to old buildings, and new equipment. 


10. SCHOOL BUILDING AUTHORITY: A State School Building Authority To Issue 
School Construction Bonds For Local School Districts Unable To Do So 


This would provide building funds at reasonable interest rates for school systems with a financial structure whic 
at present limits the issuance of bonds at the local level. 


TEACHER RETIREMENT: A Minimum Retirement Allowance Of $100 Per Month For 
All Teachers Who Have Completed Thirty Years Of Service And Have Reached 
The Age Of Compulsory Retirement 


The present minimum is $750 per annum. 


Additional copies of the program may be secured from the Kentucky Education Association 
2303 South Third Street, Louisville 8, Kentucky 
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Your students count on YOU 
for military guidance! 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE 
bi GUIDANCE MATERIALS 


“a [| They need your advice. 

Your students depend on you to guide them 
As toward the right military service decision—the 
decision best suited to their individual future 
plans. When these young men and women ask 
your advice, their very future hinges on your an- 
swers. So be sure youranswersare based on facts. 
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You need up-to-date 


- information. po you have sufficient 
military guidance materials on file? If not, 
To please clip and mail the coupon. Request as 
many copies of each free booklet as you think 
7” you'll need. Your order will be filled promptly. 
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HIGH SCHOOL 





up-dated military orientation reference manual for guidance 
counselors and teachers. POSITION. 


clude 
THE ADJUTANT GENERAL ekiei i 
Dept. of the Army 
ca: Washington 25, D. C. ATTN: AGSN i 
| Please send me the following booklets. In the box ARMY OCCUPATIONS AND YOU. A comprehensive refer- 
ional next to each title, I have indicated the number of ence handbook explaining Army job training opportunities. i 
copies I need. For teachers and guidance counselors. 4 
tio, THE SECRET OF GETTING AHEAD. New 48-page booklet MOTION PICTURES: The Army has several excellent films available 3 
describing Army educational opportunities open to high for showing to students or community groups. Each dramatically 
school graduates only. portrays the problems of a high school youth about to enter the 
service. Want more information? Please check this box. @ j 
udes MEET THE MODERN ARMY. New booklet showing how to 
i day's Army is truly modern. F 
ue : WHAT ARE YOUR SON'S CHANCES OF MAKING GOOD? i 
12-page booklet for parents describing their son’s oppor- 
hich i tunities in today’s Army. 
: ‘ "THIS IS HOW IT IS. Factual preview of a young man’s first i 
: Bert Army. — ee ee 
, : 


Bl MILITARY GUIDANCE IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. Recently 
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MOST’ ACCURALE 
REPRODUCTION EVER! 





. DECLARATION 
OF INDEPENDENCE 


Actual Size! Shows Original Text and Signatures! 


Bring history alive in your classroom, study hall, or assembly 

room with this authentic actual-size reproduction of the YOURS FOR ONLY $1.00 

Declaration of Independence. Its carefully restored text ; 

and signatures are as legible as they were in 1776; it . SEND COUPON TODAY! 

becomes a “‘short course” in history in itself. 1 
Yet the mellowed, time-worn appearance of the original THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, P.O. DRAWER 1734, ATLANTA, GA. 
chment has been retained, giving your students a vivid, | Please send me. copy (copies) of the Declaration of independence. | enclose 

realistic look into one of America’s most glorious 

moments. This reproduction is made from the 

same original plates as were used to produce 

those on display in Independence Hall and ADDRESS 

the Library of Congress. It is available eiry______zone_____STATE________— 

through special arrangements made by ..» Offer good while supply lasts K-4 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, ATLANTA, GA, COPYRIGHT 1959, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY ON re a 


$_____.. ($1 per copy...no stamps, please.) 
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If you ‘a do 
Your daily task 
And not complain 


Abou: the chores 

That zo along 

Vith every job 

that’s large or small, 

You'l! find a joy 

That compensates 

For every trial. 

And if you see 

The larger task 

And do not hold 

The little thing 

So close to view 

That it obscures 

The vision rare 

Of greater deeds, 

Then you have found 

The broad highway 

That leads to heights 

Where noble souls 

Have climbed and wrought 

In deathless love 

For all mankind. 
—wW. P. King 
October, 1936 





DON’T JUST STAND THERE 


SEND IN YOUR 


NEA MEMBERSHIP 
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Picture of your 


band, team or 
class here. 





Quick, easy way 
to raise money for your school 


Works like magic! Townspeople and school patrons buy with tremend- 


ous enthusiasm when students sell 


Stuckey’s famed Pecan Log or Choco- 


late Nut Clusters in boxes “personalized” with photo of your group. $1 
and 50c sellers with generous profit. Sure way to raise money in a hurry 


Community Projects Dept. 
Eastman, Ga. 


hipaa cdninatsimeeni 


for band uniforms or instruments, ath- 
letic goods, gym construction, class 
trips, visual aid equipment, etc. No 
advance money required—pay after 
sale. Right now best time for quick 
success. Airmail coupon today for de- 
tails. No obligation. 


STUCKEY’S, Community Projects Dept., Eastman, Ga. 


Rush details your “Personalized” plan for raising 
funds, and show how we can make amount checked. 


Check Amt. 
you want 
to raise: 


C) $250 
CZ $600 
C2 $1,000 
0 $—— 


KT-10/59 





Name 





Address 





City Zone State 


Name of School 











Approx. No. Students who will sell 











KASL Luncheon 
Oct. 31 
Lexington 


Mrs. Genevieve Foster 


Oct. 16: Second District Educa- 
tion Association, Owensboro. 

Oct. 16: Fourth District Educa- 
tion Association, Elizabethtown. 

Oct. 16-17: Kentucky Art As- 
sociation, Wesleyan College, Owens- 
boro. 

Oct. 18-20: Supervisor's Confer- 
ence, Kentucky Lake. 

Oct. 23-28: 3rd Annual National 
Conference, Department of Rural Edu- 
cation; and 14th National Cconference, 
County and Rural Area Superin- 
endent, Seattle. 

Oct. 29-31: Annual State Con- 
vention, Kentucky Library Association, 
Lexington. 

Nov. 3-5: National Association 
Public School Adult Educators, An- 
nual Conference, Buffalo. 

Nov. 5-6: Northern Kentucky 
Education Association, Covington. 

Nov. 6: Fifth District Education 
Association, Louisville. 

Nov. 6-8: Southeast Regional 
Meeting, Department of Classroom 
Teachers, Washington. 

Nov. 8-14: American Education 
Week. Theme: Praise and Appraise 
Your Schools. 

Nov. 12-13: Eastern Kentucky 
Education Association, Ashland. 

Nov. 15-18: American Association 
for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation, National Conference on 
School Recreation, Washington. 

Nov. 19-20: Elementary School 
Principals Workshop, University of 
Louisville. 

Nov. 25-28: National Council for 
the Social Studies, Annual Convention, 
Kansas City. 

Nov. 26-28: 49th Annual Con- 
vention, National Council of Teachers 
of English, Denver. 

Nov. 27-28: Department of Class- 
room Teachers Study Conference, 
Washington. 

April 20-22, 1960: Annual KEA 
Convention, Louisville. 

June 26-July 1, 1960: Annual 
NEA Convention, Los Angeles. 
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COUNCIL 
Term Expires 

Ruby Allen, Hazard 1960 
Robert Alsup, Murray 1962 
James W. Armstrong, Henderson 1960 
Elizabeth Bailey, Lyndon 1960 
Mrs. Wilhelminia Beard, 

Hardinsburg 1960 
Frances Bethel, Morganfield 1961 


Nona Burress, Campbellsville 1961 
Mrs. Harold Capps, Central City 1960 
Robert Cochran, Bowling Green 1961 


Joe Dennis, Versailles 1961 
Mrs. O. A. Durham, Columbia 1962 
Kenneth Estes, Owensboro 1962 
Gene Farley, Glasgow 1962 
Claude Frady, Hindman 1961 
H. W. Howard, Corbin 1961 
Barkley Jones, Mayfield 1960 
Mrs. Opal Mayo, Ashland 1960 
Howard Moore, Ferguson 1960 
W. J. Moore, Richmond 1960 
Ona Mae Morgan, Williamstown 1960 
Marcus Owens, Weeksbury 1961 


Mrs. Ruth Radcliff, Shelbyville 1961 
Minnie Lee Ragland, Paducah 1961 
Everett G. Sanders, Hodgenville 1962 
Charles W. Simms, Barbourville 1960 
Cleo Stamper, Whitesburg 1962 
Lowell Stephens, Whitley City 1961 
Mrs. Helen VanCuron, Harlan 1962 
Ewell E. Waddell, Fort Thomas 1961 
Morton Walker, Louisville 1962 
Roger Wilson, Morehead 1962 
Mrs. LaNelle Woods, Wilmore 1962 

















OUR COVER 


At a time when the profession i 
particularly concerned with member 
ship in its professional organization, i 
is particularly appropriate that we uw 
on our cover the picture of a young 
school child. We found this appealing 
face in our picture files. The child é 
unknown, the school is not identified 
nor do we know who took the pictur 
We just liked it, and appropriated it. 
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Editorially Speaking - - - 








MEMBERSHIP 
. . . AND PROFESSIONALIZATION 


Membership in the local, state, and national organi- 
zations of the teaching profession is not only an essen- 
tial element, but a prerequisite to professionalism. 

Membership in the total profession is the first step 
toward the meritous identification as a ‘‘member of the 
teaching profession."’ The teaching profession, like any 
of the other twenty-odd professions, can be called a 
professional group solely on the basis of representing 
individuals working together to achieve goals that indi- 
viduals alone cannot achieve. 

Without an organization there can be no profession 
—there can be only individuals doing the same kinds of 
work. 

The prime purpose of the professional organization is 
to improve the quality of services of its members. Cer- 


tainly, the professional organization has a responsibility . 


in the improvement of welfare measures for its members. 
We make no apology for working for improved working 
conditions, because we have learned that welfare meas- 
ures determine to a great degree the quality of the serv- 
ices rendered by the individual. 

Teachers’ professional organizations, functioning at 
all levels, provide the best and, in many instances, the 
only means through which teachers can keep abreast 
of the rapid advances in knowledge and improved 
teaching techniques. 

Most of us would be hesitant to take medicine pre- 
scribed by a doctor if we knew he had not attended a 
medical meeting or read his medical journal for several 
years. Society has the same right to be wary of the in- 
structional program provided by teachers who are not 
active participants in their professional organizations 
and readers of their own professional journals. 

The National Education Association is the only agency 
equipped to do the research on which to base new ap- 
proaches to teaching. It is the only agency with the re- 
sources to ferret out the sound practices and new-found 
knowledges necessary for competent performance in 
teaching. 

The professional organizations of teachers serve their 
members well and without discrimination. The tremend- 
ous gains in teacher welfare, and in the facilities neces- 
sary for better performance, are the result of efforts of 
the organized profession. 

These benefits accruing to all are underwritten by 
only a bare majority of the teachers of the United States. 
Until a vast majority of the “free riders’ put their 
shoulders to the wheel of professional advancement, we 
cannot expect to win the prestige that the truly profes- 
sional group deserves. 
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The persons who are now flying under the flag of the 
teaching profession, and are not supporting its profes- 
sional organizations should give serious consideration to 
giving it a lift instead of a load. 


—BF 


EDITORIAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Observant teachers, who read their Journal from 
“‘kiver to kiver,”’ will note a newly organized group /ist- 
ed on page 4. Authorized by the KEA Board of Directors 
last year, the Editorial Advisory Council will work with 
the editor to make the Kentucky School Journal more 
nearly reflect the ideals and desires of the teaching »pro- 
fession in the state. 

There are 33 members of the council, appointed for 
over-lapping three-year terms. Three of the members 
come from each of the eleven district education associa- 
tions, and are appointed by the district president. In 
most instances, one is a classroom teacher, one a school 
administrator, and one a college staff member. 

















Our hope in organizing this council is that it will give 
all members of the profession a ready outlet for the ex- 
pression of their feelings about the Journal. The success 
of this endeavor will depend to a large extent upon your 
willingness to volunteer suggestions for improvement. 
Otherwise, they may be asking you for them. 

These are excellent professional people. Each one has 
willingly accepted the responsibility of being the liaisson 
person between the editorial staff in Louisville and 
Journal readers in the field. It will mean some extra 
work on their part. Many of them already have devoted 
several hours to helping evaluate last year's issues. All 
of them will be asked to help analyze each issue this 
year as soon as it comes off the press. 

If you hesitate to voice your opinion to us at KEA 
headquarters, perhaps you will not mind doing so to 
someone closer to home. 

—G) 


TEACHERS WANT HELP 


One compelling plea we hear from teachers in the 
field is this: ‘‘Why don't you include in the Journal more 
suggestions of materials, techniques, etc., of direct value 
to the teacher in the classroom?” 

In reply to this question, posed by so many individuals 
and groups that it represents a ground-swell of opinion, 
we are planning ways and means of doing something 
about it. By January, we hope to have materials includ- 
ed on a regular basis to share with you classroom ex- 
periences that have proved valuable. 
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We could start now with some haphazard reporting 
of these experiences, but we feel a well-organized pres- 
entation will prove to be more valuable. It takes time to 
get something like this organized, but we feel that 
planning time pays off in better quality results. 


In the meantime, may we point out an excellent 
source of help along this line, a source that is already 
available. The NEA Journal is recognized as the best 
professional journal in the world. One of the main 
emphases is in the area of instructional techniques. 


Your membership in NEA automatically places you on 
the subscription list for the NEA Journal. Each month 
you receive an issue that is chock-full of ideas on ways 
and means of improving instructional services. Regard- 
less of what we do in the Kentucky School Journal, you 
have an invaluable source of help in your national as- 
sociation’s monthly publication. 


Each month, the editors of the NEA Journal place 
special emphasis upon one particular topic. For ex- 
ample, during 1958, the following topics were very 
thoroughly covered: exceptional children, discipline, 
reading, testing and evaluation, homework, and others. 
In preparing these special features, they can draw upon 
the excellent professional staff at NEA headquarters in 
Washington, and upon the ideas and experiences of 
outstanding educators all over the world. 


As you read your NEA Journal, you will receive not 
only direct suggestions of things to do, but also other 
sources of ideas for improvement. Other publications of 
the NEA are available free, or at relatively little ex- 
pense, to help you solve your classroom teaching prob- 
lems. Last year, they published over 1400 separate 
pieces of material, hundreds of which were aimed at im- 
provement of instruction. 

One of the most important requirements for a teacher 
is that she do a good job of teaching. The one who does 
not do the best she can, and does not make every effort 
to improve, is not a full-fledged professional. 

As professional associations, your KEA and your NEA 
have a responsibility to help you achieve this profes- 
sional goal. We pledge our concerted efforts to do so. 

—GJ 





Professional Box Score 
1959-60 


1958-59 


No. of teachers in 
Kentucky 


No. of KEA Members 24,085 
No. of NEA Members 13,249 


As Of 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1959 


25,500 26,250 


4,336 
3,041 
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A Parable 


And in these recent years, behold, there came 
through the doors of the school in a certain city a 
teacher from afar off, with great knowledge and theo- 
ries of modern education. And it came to pass as the 
days went by that he did put into practice this knowl- 
edge which he had. 


And in that same city were they that were called 
school board members, and others called superintend- 
ent or principal. In addition, there were certain fond 
parents who were followers of the traditional school. 
And they gathered in the office of him who was call- 
ed superintendent and said one to the other, “Why 
teacheth he not the way in which we were taught?” 


And it came to pass as they were gathered together 
that a soothsayer did come amongst them. And he 
was one wise guy. Those that were gathered together 
spoke and questioned him, saying, “How is it that this 
teacher can come amongst us with these strange ideas 
and forget that he must answer to us for the place in 
which he doth work?” 


Whereupon, the soothsayer made answer, saying, 
“He of whom you speak is one who hath spent many 
long hours and much money to acquire the wisdom 
with which to provide life situations upon the basis 
of which your children may learn and grow in the 
ways of living. He ariseth very early in the morning, 
and goeth forth full of pep and new ideas. He com- 
plaineth not, but doth labor diligently the whole day 
through to impart a little of his great store of know!- 
edge. 


“He complaineth not when Tommy doth place 
Suzie’s hair in the ink well; when Junior Jones mak- 
eth noises with his bubble gum; or when John, the 
lazy, knoweth not the answer. But he doth proceed 
with pupil-teacher planning, group activities, and the 
development of each child to the maximum of which 
he is capable. Nor doth he lose his enthusiasm when 
frantically searching for film strips, records, and 
books that help to provide the atmosphere needed for 
learning. 


“While ye gather here and say one to the other 
that this is a terrible day for us, he is already abroad, 
imparting his knowledge and guiding the children in 
the fulfillment of their needs and desires. He know- 
eth his line and doth go serenely on his way. He tak- 
eth with him two angels—1INSPIRATION and 'PER- 
SPIRATION. 


“I would say unto you: ‘Go ye, and do likewise’.” 


—Author Unknown 
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I wish to take this opportunity to commend the Kentucky 
Education Association and affiliated groups for your cedi- 
cated efforts over the years—against very great odds —to 
improve the standard of education in Kentucky. 

The importance of our educational system to the wel- 
fare of Kentucky and the necessity of improving it is ‘ully 
appreciated by me. I shall urge the full implementation of 
the Minimum Foundation Program and that adequate text 
books be provided for the first eight grades. I shall also 
energetically direct all of the powers of the Governor's 
Office to support a policy which provides the maximum 
financial assistance to the educational system that our tax 
revenues will permit—along the lines suggested by the 
Legislative Program of the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion. Furthermore, I shall insist that the funds available 


John M. Robsion, Jr. 


be used in the most efficient and effective manner possible. 


—John M. Robsion, Jr. 


REPUBLICAN 





Douglas E. Miller 


As a candidate for Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, I realize and ac- 
cept the importance of the problems 
of education in Kentucky. There are 
many needs and these needs are very 
significant. Awareness of the fact that 
these needs must be met and that very 
soon, if Kentucky hopes to raise her 
standards of education to match that of 
other states, makes me more wholly 
feel my responsibility in trying to meet 
these needs. 

When the people of Kentucky rea- 
lize the seriousness of the crisis in edu- 
cation in Kentucky, I am sure that they 
will be awakened to the fact that un- 
less we can hold our teachers, improve 
our buildings, obtain better teaching 
facilities, alleviate the crowded condi- 
tion on school buses and supply suffici- 
ent textbooks, that the standards of 


education in Kentucky will still be 
lower than they are at present. 

Teachers are leaving Kentucky on 
account of the low salary, which does 
not give them the standard of living 
comparable to skilled or even semi- 
skilled laborers. Then, too, teachers 
are not secure in their position on at: 
count of political obstruction. This can 
only be eliminated by top educators te 
fraining from political activity, and by 
becoming professional in their every 
act. 

I accept the Minimum Foundation 
Program for Education as a very fine 
plan and will retain it, and change tt 
only when it is necessary to up-grade 
education in Kentucky. I believe the 
program for education as set forth by 
the various organizations in Kenrucky 


Please turn to page 29 
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In ‘he atomic age, educational advancement is no longer 
a ma‘ier of justice and fair play for teachers, or even of 
givin, our children a better chance in life. Education is 
now «n issue which involves the sheer survival of our 
nation as a free people. 

Th. educational platform of the Democratic Party this 
year is simple and to the point. It contains twelve planks, 
and it is the same platform on which I have been running 
for these many months: 


1. Full financing and expansion of the Kentucky foun- 
dation program. 

2. Competent teachers, adequately compensated. 

3. A state school building authority to help provide 
classrooms. 

4, Free textbooks for all twelve grades. 

5. An adequate, safe pupil transportation system. 

6. A quality instructional program. 

7. An expanded program of vocational education. 

8. Adequate provisions for higher education. 

9. Active support for federal aid for education. 

10..A strengthened teachers retirement system. 

11. An effective state department of education. 

12. A citizens advisory commission. 


Democratic 


Bert T. Combs 


Our entire platform is important, but I should like to 
emphasize the four basic elements; immediate and sub- 
stantial increases in teachers’ salaries, a revenue bond pro- 
gram for needed classrooms, safer transportation under a 
revised formula, and adequate textbooks. These issues are 
urgent to me not so much because I love you teachers, but 
because I love your children and mine. I know that we 
must meet these needs if we are to give your children and 
mine their educational birthright. 


—Bert T. Combs 





My decision to make the race for 
the office of Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction was based primarily on 
one consideration: I saw opportunities 
for service and leadership. There has 
never been a time in the history of 
education in Kentucky when there 
were greater and more opportunities 
for service and leadership in the high 
office of Superintendent of Public 
Instruction than there are today. 

The future has always been a chal- 
lenge to each generation of teachers. 
No generation of teachers has ever 
had a greater challenge than the pres- 
ent generation of which we ate a patt. 
Ours is a tremendous challenge. 

In meeting this challenge, we can 
not be professional patroits. Perhaps, 
in the past we have talked too much 
at the state level and done too little 
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at the local level about public rela- 
tions. Let us all be reminded that the 
people of any state will make sound 
decisions on matters pertaining to their 
children when given the facts and time 
enough to study them. 

The next step in our campaign to 
improve education in Kentucky is an 
immédiate and substantial appropria- 
tion for education by the 1960 Gen- 
eral Assembly. The $64 question which 
will confront the members of the 1960 
Legislature will be: What will the 
cost be, if we fail to make an imme- 
diate and substantial appropriation for 
schools? 

Money spent wisely on education is 
an investment in our future. The only 
foundation on which a greater Ken- 
tucky can be built is education. Money 


Please turn to page 33 
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f you had been in Washington, in the last days of July or the 

t days of August you would have discovered that the problems 
of the schools are pretty much the same, the world over. 

Here in the nation’s capital, where diplomats are a dime a 
dozen, there wasn’t any sensational news in the fact that some 
700 leaders of teacher organizations who represent about three 
million teachers in 80 countries came together at the eighth an- 
nual assembly of the World Confederation of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession. 

But the very fact that they did get together and had an op- 
portunity to talk and visit with each other had a value that only 
those who were there can fully appreciate. 

They came face to face with an appalling fact that has crept 
slowly into the consciousness of this generation of teachers—that 
there has been an explosion of peuple and an explosion of know!l- 
edge within the life-time of anyone who is now old enough to 
teach. They came to realize that this is a unique burden placed on 

generation of teachers and that nowhere in the world are 

» enough qualified teachers, enough schools, enough money 
and time to do the challenging job to which each teacher is dedi- 
cated—to offer to all children the sort of education that can best 
help them to achieve their maximum potential. 

This meeting was diplomacy at remind you,” Sir Ronald would have 


work without the glamour that sur- 
rounds international meetings in the 
po ea 
you ee eee Peni bare bead 
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said to you, “comes from taut strings, 
not from slack ones. Sweat has peda- 
gogical and character building merit.” 

Or you might have heard a gracious 
little lady from Pakistan, conspicuous 
in her flowing yellow sari, try to ex- 
plain in flawless English how she at- 
tempted to teach her girls back in 
Wah-Cantt about the Black Hole of 


Calcutta, both in terms of hones: his. 
tory and in the spirit of the there of 
this convention, which was mutual! 
appreciation of the cultural values of 
the East and West. 


You would have heard, too, from 
Dr. William G. Carr, NEA executive 
secretary and secretary general of 
WCOTP, that the problem, all over 
the world, boils down to finding 
enough money to do the job. He 
would have told you also of the pres: 
ing demand in terms of time and m«- 
terials; of the need for cooperation in 
the home to make sure that what the 
teacher does in the classroom is ne 
undone in the living room; of the 
freedom that the teacher needs, all 
over the world, if he is to do his best 
for children placed in his care. 


Then, you might have been at the 
side entrance of Washington’s famed 
Mayfiower Hotel earlf in the evening 
of “Friendship Night” and observed 
the NEA president-elect Miss Clarice 
Kline, a Waukesha, Wis., high school 
teacher, chasing back and forth be 
tween lobby and curb, to locate a dele- 
gate from Ghana, or Hong Kong, of 
Estonia. 

Miss Kline was doing a bellhopi 
job, bringing together visitors from 
other lands and NEA members it 
Washington who had invited «hes 
sight unseen, into their homes for di 
ner that night. In literally hundreds 
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ARE SIMILAR 


| effors be made to help these refugee 
‘West and that the widest possible pub- 


licity be given to the conditions exist- 
ing in East Ge where teachers 
are required to spy on pupils and their 
parents, and are not free to teach the 
truth. The facts in this matter were 


- spread before the delegates in a report 


prepared for WCOTP at the request 


mitted by a special committee headed 
by Theophil Richner, president of the 
Swiss Teachers Association. _ 

One totally unscheduled by-product 


of the meeting was a spontaneous — 


movement, initiated by the Nether- 
lands delegation, to promote the ex- 
change of ideas between teachers and 
pupils in the West and East through 
correspondence. Delegation after dele- 
(Please turn page) 


















School Problems 
(Continued from page 11) 


gation responded eagerly to the idea 
and undertook to guarantee that the 
program would get started this fall in 
their countries. Dr. Carr was impress- 
ed with the “snowball” effect of this 
resolution. While the program would 
be limited at first to an exchange of 
correspondence and teaching materials, 
he said, he thought it entirely possible 
that some foundation might want later 


ticular interest in South Africa and 
in some parts of the United States. 
(Some 50 Africans, including some 
from the newest nations in the world, 
attended the meeting as delegates and 
observers. ) 

President Eisenhower, in a message 
to the assembly, said that the teachers 
could help insure world peace through 
the free exchange of ideas. 

“Wherever there are teachers who 
are free to teach, a profound influence 
for good is at work,” the President 
said. “In your international exchange 


Asia—more than two out of three can 
read and write. It was also education, 
Ambassador Romulo said, that enabled 
his people to withstand the occupation 
of another Asian power which prom- 
ised co-prosperity. “Our people knew 
what democracy meant,” said Romulo. 
“and they were not taken in.” 

The delegates decided that there 
would be another meeting of the con- 
federation next year, on a world-wide 
basis. This will be held in Europe. 
at a place to be determined later. It 
had been proposed that next year, in 





to make it possible for teachers from of ideas, your influence takes on an _ stead of one big meeting, there shoulc A 
the East and West to exchange posi- | even larger dimension. For the free be four regional meetings but the fina’ 
tions for a period of time. exchange of free ideas in the teaching _— decision was that the big meeting wa: tc 
Another resolution urged that his- profession the world over can help to _— more than worth the time and cost and to 
tory textbooks, which all too often are chart a more peaceful course for man- _ trouble. th 
presented in terms of who-won-what- —_ kind.” Re-elected as vice-president of the ta 
war, should be re-written to minimize Phillipine Ambassador Carlos P. Executive Committee was S. Natarajan 
their “blood and thunder” content and § Romulo offered his home islands as _— of India. Also re-elected to the Com- ci 
to reflect a point of view free from “Exhibit A” in a demonstration of mittee was Mrs. Sarah Caldwell of er 
national prejudices. what public education can do for a Akron, Ohio. New Executive Com- |‘ 
The delegates also adopted a resolu. people. He credited a boatload of mittee members elected by the dele- 
tion urging all countries to afford to American teachers who went there in gates were Ricardo Castro of the 
all of their citizens, irrespective of 1901 with laying the foundations for Philippines and Denis Forestier of 
race, sex, or creed, the right of equal an educational system which has en- France. $i 
access to all forms of education and abled the Philippines to accept the Theme of the convention next year a 
sources of culture. This resolution was privileges and _ responsibilities of will be: “Child Health and the School.” 
presented by a British teacher and it | democracy and produced a people with : 
had, of course, implications of par- the second highest literacy rate in Co 
toc 
PLEZE IXCUSE % 
A school teacher once received this * 
note: 
Dear Mum—Pleze ixcuse Johnny wal 
today. He will not be at school. He is ng 
acting as timekeeper for his father. ad 
Last night you gave him this ixample: you 
“If a field is 4 miles square, how long NE 
will it take a man, walking 3 miles an * 
hour, to walk 212 times around it?” op 
Johnny ain’t no man, so we had to “va 
send his Daddy. They left -early this cag 
morning, and my husband said they ied 
ought to be back late tonight, though ae 
it would be hard going. Dear mum, ; 
pleze make the nixt problem abou: = 
‘ladies, as my husband can’t afford to “7 
lose the day's work. The Lord knows be 
I don’t have no time to loaf, but | pla 
can spare a day off occasionally bette: an 
than my husband can. Ro 
A “Flying UN"—a chartered plane from Paris bearing the first contingent of foreign delegates Resp eckfully —? we 
from 35 countries to the World Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching Profession Mrs. Jones 
(WCOTP) was welcomed at National Airport by leaders of the American delegation. Here lov 
Secretary-General William G. Carr greets the first of some 50 African delegates to the meeting. are: 


In the background is WCOTP President Sir Ronald Gould of Great Britian. 
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Great Big Wonderful World 


. . according to the NEA Travel Division with its announce- 
ment of the 1960 travel program—seminars, travel fairs, and 
cours covering the globe from Concord to Kiev. The old favorites 
are there: Story of the West, New England, Canada, Alaska, 
Around The World, and all the rest. 

Englarging the scope of an already extensive program, new 
tours have been planned and special features added. Among new 
tours are the Russia and Eastern Europe, the Hawaii Study, and 
the Mediterranean and Near East. Special features include travel 
to Hawaii from Los Angeles as a post-NEA-Convention attrac- 
tion, the addition of Oberammergau on the itinerary of two gen- 
eral European tours, and timing two other European tours for the 


1960 Olympic Games in Rome. 


The Russia and Eastern Europe 
tour, inaugurated first as a travel proj- 
ect for school administrators, is now 
open to the general field of educators. 
On the itinerary you find light-hearted 
Copenhagen, sparkling Helsinki, aris- 
tocratic Leningrad, Moscow’s Red 
Square, ancient Kiev in the Ukraine, 
Stalingrad on the Volga River, proud 
Warsaw, and enchanting Prague. 

The Hawaii Study Tour means not 
only travel in the Hawaiian Islands, 
but attendance at a summer session 
of the University of Hawaii. Whether 
you elect this tour or the first post- 
NEA-Convention (planned primarily 
for the convenience of delegates but 
open to all teachers), you'll have the 
fun of visiting Honolulu, mid-ocean 
capital of our newest state, as well as 
visiting the exciting outer islands on 
some NEA tours to Hawaii. 

The Mediterranean and Near East 
tour is a wonderful journey along the 
shores of the Mediterranean, storied 
in history. You'll see things and 
places you’ve dreamed of since you 
were very young: Gibraltar, called the 
Rock; the mountains of Atlas; Egypt's 
mysteries of Sphinx and Pyramids; 
Damascus and Jordan; exotic Istanbul, 
loveliest city of the Mediterranean 
area; legendary Greece; the fabled 
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Isles of the Aegean. Then, you'll sail 
up the beautiful Dalmatian Coast of 
Yugoslavia for a visit to the medi- 
eval towns of Dubrovnik and Split. 

Oberammergau has been added to 
the itinerary of two European tours 
because of the Passion Play which is 
presented every 10 years. Tickets to 
the performance are included in the 
price of the tour. 

The Olympic tours (there are two 
of them) give you the opportunity to 
witness some of the Olympic Games’ 
events. Tickets, except for the open- 
ing day ceremonies, are not included 
in the price of the tour, but a block 
of tickets for certain of the events will 
be reserved for tour members. 

For the huge spectacle within the 
shadow of the Seven Hills of the Eter- 
nal City, sports lovers from all over 
the world will walk the ancient streets 
where priests walk in cassocks of black 
and brown and red. You may have 
the joy of sipping wine on the Via 
Veneto, driving around the Trevi foun- 
tain and the Campidoglio, visiting St. 
Peter's and the fallen splendors of the 
Appian Way. 

Travel Fairs hold a significant place 
in the 1960 program. There will be 
four of them: Denver, October 24, 
1959; Boston, December 5, 1959; Chi- 


cago, January 30, 1960; and Washing- 
ton, D.C., April 3, 1960. You will be 
interested in the varied travel exhibits, 
the speakers, the slide showings, and 
the luncheon; and you will find that 
the next best thing to travel itself is 
talking about it with teachers who are 
NEA-tour enthusiasts. (Make your 
reservation at least a month in ad- 
vance. ) 

In co-operation with state education 
associations, NEA tours are planned, 
organized, and conducted to provide 
educational travel at prices which 
teachers can afford to pay. While em- 
phasis is on education, teachers also 
find fellowship and relaxation with 
their collegues from many parts of the 
US. 

Other specific advantages come from 
participation in NEA travel programs. 
Co-operation with colleges and univer- 
sities enables the NEA to offer study 
tours acceptable for academic credit. 
More and more school systems recog- 
nize this sort of travel as evidence of 
professional growth, meriting salary 
increase. 

Though the number of actual study 
tours is limited, all NEA tours are of 
unusual educational value. They pro- 
vide: exceptional opportunities for 
intercultural exchange; experienced 
tour leaders, outstanding in the field 
of education; and orientation sessions 
to acquaint teachers with areas visited. 

The miracle of NEA travel is that 
you can have fun in the great big 
wonderful world and add to your pro- 
fessional stature at the same time. 
Do you yearn to see crocodiles sunning 
themselves on the banks of the Nile? 
Do you imagine yourself Genghis 
Khan in the Khyber Pass? Then write 
immediately to the National Education 
Association, Division of Travel Serv- 
ice, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C., and ask for full informa- 
tion on its 1960 tours. Happy jour- 


ney! 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


1959 


Theme: Praise and Appraise Your Schools 


Sunday, November 8 
THE CHILD: What Does Education Mean to Him? 


Monday, November 9 
THE PARENTS: How Can They Work for Better Schools? 


Tuesday, November 10 
THE TEACHER: What is a Teacher? 


Wednesday, November 11 
THE PEOPLE NEXT DOOR: Who Are They? 


Thursday, November 12 
THE SCHOOLBOARD MEMBER: What are His Responsi- 


bilities? 


Friday, November 13 
THE ADULT CITIZENS: How Can the Schools Serve Them? 


Saturday, November 14 


THE VOTER: How Does He Make His Decisions on Education? 











| KEA-NEA 
Aouor Koll 


Counties 
Anderson 
Barren* 
Breathitt* 
Caldwell* 
Carter* 
Crittenden 
Fulton 
Grant* 
Green* 
Hancock 
Knox 

Lee 

Leslie 
Lincoln* 
Logan* 
McCreary* 
Magoffin 
Marshall 
Metcalfe 
Montgomery * 
Muhlenberg 
Shelby 
Todd* 
Trigg* 
Washington 
Woodford 


Independent Districts 
Beechwood 
Burgin 
Campbellsville 
Caverna 
Central City 
Fulton 
Glasgow* 
Irvine 
Jenkins* 
Lynch* 
Mayfield 
Maysville* 
Owensboro* 
Paintsville* 
Pineville 
Providence 
Science Hill* 
Southgate 
Stanford* 
Stearns* 
Williamsburg 
Williamstown 

Special Groups 
Lincoln Institute 


* 100 per cent membership in NEA 
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THE CHALLENGE 


LEST WE FORGET 
(Condensed from the 1959 DCT 
Resolutions ) 

The teachers of Kentucky believe in 
adequate educational opportunities for 
all children. They believe the demo- 
cratic process supports academic free- 
dom. Teachers of Kentucky condemn 
the censorship of textbooks, and urge 
all to exercise responsibilities as citi- 
zens. All members of the profession 
should encourage each other in the ad- 
herence to high ideals and professional 
ethics. 

The Department of Classroom 
Teachers, representing the teachers of 
the state, further believes that the wel- 
fare of the child, and entrance into the 
teaching profession must be guarded 
with extreme care. It is urged that the 
clerical work of the teacher be mini- 
mized, and that a thirty-minute, duty 
free, lunch period be included in each 
school day as well as at least one free 
period. 

The DCT expressed favor for the 
KEA Legislative Program, and is proud 
of the tenure and retirement laws. It 
believes that control of education 
should be a state and local function; 
however, financial responsibility may 
be shared with the federal government. 

The DCT further believes that local 
associations should be more aggressive 
concerning the securing of released 
time for teachers to serve their profes- 
sion at the state and national level. 

Finally, the DCT urges teacher sup- 
port of projects such as the Mary 
Lathram Fund and the Donald Du- 
Shane Fund. 
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This is an important year for your DCT. As we glance back 
over the years of progress it is difficult to find a year in which 
education has come under such close public scrutiny. The progress 
the department has made must be viewed with pride and satisfac- 
tion. Resting on laurels, however, can be dangerous. 

Growth has come from several sources of encouragement, from 
the NEA, the KEA, and, of course, from a genuinely interested 
and unselfish group who really make teaching a profession. 

There is much still to be done; new issues confront us daily. 
Teachers must gird themselves for the coming struggle by gather- 
ing together their energies and resources at the local level. 

Teamwork ought to be the keynote. Enthusiasm, vision, and 
courage are areas for concentrated effort. Set goals and work 
toward them. 


Reported by 
Richard T. Stofer 


Objectives might be patterned from 
the following: 

1. Strive to maintain resolutions of 
the current year. 

2. Work for salary schedules in all 
phases of the profession. 

3. Promote membership among 
teachers, and encourage talented young 
people to enroll in the ranks. 

4. Keep standards high (no com- 
promises), with only qualified teach- 
ers in the classroom. 





REMEMBER 5. Strengthen lines of communica- 
ws tion between all associations, district 
R ? 
manienet Eagien and local, and classroom teachers. 
Classroom Teachers “onference 6. Encourage teachers to be proud 


NEA Building—Washington of their role as citizens -and citizen 


akers. 
em 7, 1959 sy: 
rescrsgsc vedas 7. Know what the KEA Code of 
Local association presidents have 


Ethics means, and practice it at all 
levels. 

8. Promote membership and pattici- 
pation in professional organizations 


information and hotel reservation 
blanks 
Make your reservations early! 








(Please turn to page 32) 
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An 
/ntimate 
Family 
Portrait 


THE W. W. ESHELMAN’S 


Whenever the Eshelmans, a fairly 
numerous tribe in Pennsylvania, get to- 
gether for a family reunion, the gather- 
ing just has to turn out to be an edu- 
cational convention. 

There is Dr. Walter W. Eshelman of 
Fort Washington, the new president of 
the National Education Association, 
who is the supervising principal of 
Upper Dublin Township Schools. 

There is his wife, Mary, who teaches 
the third grade in nearby North Wales. 

Others who answer the roll call are: 

Brother Arthur W. Eshelman, of 
Paradise, Pa., supervising principal of 
Pequea Valley Joint School District; 

Brother Paul W. Eshelman, associate 
professor of industrial arts at Millers- 
ville State Teachers College; 

Sister Ruth, now Mrs. Raymond Alt- 
house, a teacher at the George Wash- 
ington School in Lancaster; 

Sister Mae, now Mrs. Russell Halde- 
man, of Bainbridge, Pa, a former 
teacher. 

A deceased brother, Witmer, was 
also a teacher. 

The brothers and sisters, children of 
John W. and Miranda Witmer Eshel- 
man, grew up on a farm near Eliza- 
bethtown, Pa. The NEA’s president 


was a 1930 graduate of Elizabethtown 
College. While still an undergraduate 
there, he began a correspondence 
course in law and obtained his LL.B. 
degree from Blackstone Institute in 
Chicago in 1931. 

He began his teaching career as 
teaching principal of the Shohola Con- 
solidated Schools in Pike County, Pa. 
Later he was supervising principal of 
the West Pottsgrove Schools, Stowe, 
Pa. 

While he was at Shohola he took 
week-end and summer courses which 
enabled him to earn his master’s degree 
from Columbia University in 1933. It 
was while he was at West Pottsgrove 
that he completed the work for his 
doctorate in school administration, 
awarded by New York University in 
1941. This June, Elizabethtown Col- 
lege awarded him the honorary degree, 


. Doctor of Science and Pedagogy. 


Dr. Eshelman’s school system in- 
cludes a high school with an enrollmert 
of about 800, and five grade schools, 
which have about 1400 pupils. The 
high school, a modern functional one- 
story brick structure, is on a large tract 
of level land on the outskirts of Foit 


Please turn to page 24 
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KEA AND NEA WORK FOR YOU... 


They offer services which help give 
you confidence and security in your 
job... 


PERSONNEL POLICIES and their development 
are an important aspect of KEA-NEA work. In- 
vestigations are made of unfair dismissals, and 
legal action is instituted where necessary in de- 
fending teachers’ rights. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAMS help secure de- 
sirable legislation on retirement, tenure, sick 
leave, contracts, income tax, and financial sup- 
port. 


INSURANCE PROGRAMS are provided at mini- 
mum cost under the KEA Life Plan—$3000- 
$5000 coverage —and the KEA sponsored 
Group Insurance Plan—health and accident. 


RESEARCH PROJECTS made possible through 
large group effort are invaluable in the prepara- 
tion of salary information, income tax figures, 
and legislative bills. 


OTHER PERSONAL SERVICES include travel plan- 
ning, help in income tax returns, and profes- 
sional advice on a variety of problems. 


They work constantly to help you im- 
prove your professional standing... 


IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTION comes to 
members of KEA-NEA through such activities as: 
convention programs and exhibits, regional and 
district conferences on instruction, consultative 
services in special areas of instruction, and con- 
ferences in various instructional fields. KEA is ex- 
panding its materials services. 


UPGRADING OF PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 
comes through the work of state and national 
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commissions on teacher education and profes- 
sional standards, the F.T.A., and the Student 
NEA. 


FIELD SERVICES from the KEA and NEA offices 
assist local associations in planning and carrying 
out their professional programs through work- 
shops, conferences, and personal visits. KEA has 
expanded its professional staff 60 per cent, and 
NEA 44 per cent, in providing programs of ex- 
panded field services. 


PUBLICATIONS are also being constantly ex- 
panded. The Kentucky School Journal and the 
NEA Journal serve as media for sharing experi- 
ences, coordinating professional effort, and pro- 
viding classroom helps. NEA is the largest pub- 
lisher of educational materials in the world. 


They help develop public apprecia- 
tion for your work. . . 


AN ACTIVE PUBLICITY PROGRAM puts educa- 
tion's best foot forward through many media. 
KEA prepares and distributes news releases, 
booklets, leaflets, and films to explain its pro- 
gram to the public. Through the cooperation of 
NEA, the story of education is told to nation- 
wide audiences by means of radio, TV, and film 
productions. 


OFFICERS AND STAFF MEMBERS REPRESENT 
YOU DAILY in public contacts. KEA staff mem- 
bers appear frequently before civic clubs, lay or- 
ganizations, and professional groups. They work 
constantly with parent-teacher groups and other 
state-wide organizations interested in educa- 
tion. NEA carries forward an expanded public 
relations program on national and international 
levels. 
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When you belong to KEA and NEA... 


YOU ARE PART of the largest organized profession in the world . . . 


TAKE ADVANTAGE of the combined efforts of 700,000 members 


of local, state, and national education associations . . . 


JOIN TODAY if you haven’t had a chance to do sc 
through your local school system. Send your 


membership to. . . 


Kentucky Education Association 
2303 South Third Street 


Louisville 8, Kentucky 


your professional home 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND TELEVISION 


A case book of programming practices compiled by the Southern 
States Work Conference. A report on utilization of television 
ars by educators in the Southern Region. 


NOW READY FOR DISTRIBUTION 


Se 


UF 


GOOD SOURCE MATERIALS CONTENTS 


P i e Status Reports on Eucational Television 
For teachers, supervisors and administrators P 


e Open and Closed Circuit Television for— 
For the School of Education In-Service Education 


Pre-Service Education 
Teacher Recruitment 
Direct Teaching 
Teaching for Enrichment 
In-School Viewing 
Out-of-School Viewing 
Public Relations 


For the college classroom 
For State Department of Education personnel 


For educational and commercial television 1: Mlle i Siete ade: aie: Cotta 
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News ‘N’ VIEws 


... KEA—NEA DEPARTMENTS 


Music Educators 

For the first time, the Kentucky 
Music Educators Association will spon- 
sor the state divisional festival-contests 
for the secondary schools of the state. 
Tom Siwicki, of Paris, was elected 
Executive Secretary of the Music Fes- 
tival-Contest Commission. 

The KMEA Festival Executive 
Board includes Dean Dowdy, Madi- 
sonville, chairman, Charles Hunnicut, 
Glasgow, and John Griffy, Corbin. 
Anyone desiring information on the 
festival - contest should write Tom 
Siwicki, Box 77, Paris. 

The first annual state convention for 
the music teachers of Kentucky was 
held last November, in Lexington, 
under the leadership of Miss Eudora 
South, of Frankfort. The KMEA state 
convention this year is scheduled for 
January 14-16, at Bowling Green, 
under the leadership of Claude Rose. 

Each year, the KMEA sponsors an 
all-state chorus, an all-state orchestra, 
and an all-state band. These organiza- 
tions provide an opportunity for out- 
standing high school musicians to re- 
hearse and perform under the leader- 
ship of a professional conductor. Two 
of these all-state groups appear each 
year during the KMEA convention, 
and the other one appears at a general 
session of the KEA convention. 

As provided in a recent revision of 
the KMEA constitution, the divisions 


Josiah Darnall, President 
Kentucky Music Education Association 
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have been increased to eleven to coin- 
cide with the eleven district education 
associations of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association. Meetings of the 
music sections are scheduled for each 
of the fall district association meet- 
ings, and music teachers are urged to 
attend. 

District chairman of the KMEA are 
as follows: First District, Richard Far- 
rell, Murray; Second District, Dean 
Dowdy, Madisonville; Third District, 
Charles Hunnicut, Glasgow; Fourth 
District, Kenneth Neidig, Elizabeth- 
town; Fifth District, Harold Wich, 
Louisville; Central District, Tom Si- 
wicki, Paris; Eastern District, Calvin 
Witt, Paintsville; Middle Cumberland 
District, Don Stone, Somerset; North- 
ern District, Russell Hinkle, Bellevue; 
Upper Cumberland District, Lois 
Treadway, Barbourville; and Upper 
Kentucky River District, Ralph Hart, 
Jackson. 

Other board members of KMEA in- 
clude: Walter Hall, Lexington; Mrs. 
C. W. Duncan, Bowling Green; Robert 
Griffith, Louisville; Ruth Carr Wil- 
liams, Madisonville; Helen Boswell, 
Louisville; Eudora South, Frankfort; 
and Josiah Darnall, Murray, President. 





Retired Teachers 

The National Education Association 
covers, in its interests, all teachers from 
the time when, as young college 
students, they first announce their de- 
sire to prepare for service in the pfo- 
fession, on through the busy days of 
their active teaching, and on into the 
period of their inactive status as long 
as life itself lasts. 

The NEA, in the first instance, 
cherishes and dedicates the candidates, 
and names that initiating group the 
Future Teachers of America. The 
group in active service—the big group, 
the NEA—competently serves in many 
areas and in all types of responsibility, 
included in which are varied matters 


of curriculum, of professional welfare, 
and of effective public relations. 

The membership potential of the 
third group, the teachers of America 
in inactive status, is every person of 
the NEA’s alumni personnel. 

This third group, still entwined by 
ties of affection to its mother organi- 
zation, but now also an autonomous 
group in its own right, the National 
Retired Teachers Association, now as- 
sumes for the retired and retiring 
teacher the role of anticipating and 
serving his needs of retirement far be- 
yond the individual knowledge and 
power of self-discovery. 

Since the National Retired Teachers 
Association (NRTA) is the embodi- 
ment of informed care and dynamic 
concern for the welfare of the retired, 
it cordially welcomes into its mem- 
bership of 100,000, the teacher upon 
retirement, not only for the retiree’s 
own benefit but also for the strength 
which numbers give in the realization 
of its goals for retirement enrichment 
and prestige. 

Throughout the years the NRTA has 
created a constellation of services of 
national scope. In cooperation with 
the NEA and state and local agencies, 
it has spearheaded equitable income 
tax legislation. It has helped gain ade- 
quate pensions. It has built and is ad- 
ministering a national retirement resi- 
dence which eighty-two men and 
women proudly call their home. It has 
provided its members surgical-medi- 
cal insurance both in the hospital and 
in nursing homes; it has made avail- 
able cooperative buying in the field 
of prescribed drugs and has offered, 
at budget price, foreign and domestic 
travel, professionally escorted and 
leisurely paced. : 

The NRTA plans courageously and 
challengingly to campaign for the in- 
crease of income retirement exemp- 
tions, to seek the removal of social 
security discriminations, to fight in- 
flation, and to help continuously all 
efforts designed to achieve betterment 
in retirement living. 

Membership in. NRTA is available 
to all retired teachers at any time. 
Membership dues are $1.00 annually, 
which include the NRTA Journal, a 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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You ARE INVITED 


The annual conference of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals of Kentucky will be 
held Thursday and Friday, November 19-20, on the 
campus of the University of Louisville. Headquar- 
ters will be in the Student Center. 
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Reported by 
Mrs. KATHERINE L. Moore 


Dr. Robert Eaves, NEA-DESP Exec- 
utive Secretary, will be with us at 
our conference to share plans for your 
organization with you, and to give you 
a projection into the future. 

Leslie Kitchen, KEA-DESP Presi- 
dent-Elect and chairman of the con- 
ference, reports that a coffee hour will 
be held during the period for regis- 
tration, Thursday, November 19, 8:30- 
9:30 A.M. 

Plans for the conference include 
visitations, tours, role playing, and 
group meetings, with the first general 
session scheduled for Thursday, No- 
vember 19, at 3:00 P.M. Dr. McNally 
will speak at the general session that 
evening at 7:30 P.M. 

After the night session on Thurs- 
day, a reception will be held in the 
KEA headquarters building on the 
U of L campus. You may see your 
KEA office facilities, too, at this time. 

On Friday, November 20, there will 
be speeches, group meetings, and a 
dinner. 

You will soon be receiving no- 
tices and programs. You may be 
asked to serve on the program, in 
registration, etc. Please reply at 
once.and make reservations as early 
as possible. 

Dinner tickets might become a 
premium item, so plan to be regis- 
tered, and get your ticket, early. 


The theme: Basic Values in the Changing Curric- 


ulum 


The principal speaker will be Dr. Harold J. Mc- 
Nally, Professor of Education at Teachers College, 


Columbia University. 


Dr. McNally was born in Phila- 
delphia, where he attended the Phila- 
delphia Normal School. Later, he at- 
tended Teachers College, Columbia, 
where he received the PhD Degree. 
He has also studied at Temple Univer- 
sity and the University of Chicago. 

Beginning his career in education 
as an elementary school teacher in 
Georgetown, Delaware, Dr. McNally 
has since held teaching, supervisory, 
and administrative positions both at 
the elementary and secondary levels in 
New Jersey, Maryland, and New York. 
In 1946, he joined the staff of Teach- 
ers college, attaining the rank of Pro- 
fessor in 1952. 

From 1943 to 1946, he served in 
the U. S. Navy as an air combat in- 
telligence officer, seeing action in the 
Western Pacific Theatre of Opera- 
tions.” 

Dr. McNally has been director or 
participant in numerous surveys of 
school systems in the United States. 
Also, during 1953, he was granted a 
leave of absence to act as Chief Edu- 
cation Officer with the U. S. Foreign 
Operations Mission to Burma (Point 
IV Program), and later served as a 
consultant to a similar mission to 
Lebanon. 
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Harold J. McNally 


With Willard S. Elsbree, McNally 
is co-author of Elementary School Ad- 
ministration and Supervision, and is 
the author of The Readability of Cer- 
tain Type Sizes and Forms in Sight 
Saving Classes. In addition, he has 
written numerous articles appearing in 
professional journals. 

Among the organizations of which 
he is a member are the NEA, the na- 
tional DESP, AASA, Phi Delta Kappa, 
and Kappa Delta Pi. 
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The W. W. Eshelmans 


Continued from page 16 


Washington, which is itself on the 
out-skirts of Philadelphia — only five 
miles from the northwestern city limits 
of that metropolis. 

One gets the impression that a good 
deal of Walter Eshelman went into the 
building of that high school. Complet- 
ed in two stages, seven years ago and 
and ten years ago, at a cost of $1,250,- 
000, it is like Dr. Eshelman himself, 
impressively unpretentious but solid 
and durable. 

The interior walls are of cinder 
block, painted mostly a soft green. The 
classrooms are light and airy. There is 
a spotless cafeteria, with long rows of 
cheerful bright red plastic and chro- 
mium tables which look like new but, 
Dr. Eshelman insists, have had seven 
years of hard usage. Adjoining the 
cafeteria is a small dining room for the 
teachers, where they can have a mid- 
day break away from their charges. 

Mostly the students are unsupervised 
when eating in the cafeteria, where 


Where man lives... bow be lives... 
how be adapts to surroundings... 
becomes an exciting study for 

grades 3-6 in this new 

Steck Geography Worktext Series, 

illustrated in two colors. 





200 at a time can be accommodated. 
A colleague of Dr. Eshelman was 
shocked about this and scanned the 
ceiling, trying to see where the stu- 
dents had thrown the butter. But the 
ceiling was unmarked. 

Dr. Eshelman says he has few dis- 
ciplinary problems. Possibly this is be- 
cause the students understand that 
there is a disciplinary system. On one 
of the few occasions when it became 
necessary to put it into operation, Dr. 
Eshelman says, he sanctioned the ac- 
tion of a principal in paddling four 
students in one day. 

The local newspaper editor was at 
first disposed to make something out 
of this, but Dr. Eshelman kidded him 
out of printing a story. 

“Has it come to a point,” he asked, 
“where it is mews that there is disci- 
pline in the schools?” 

Fort Washington has been growing 
rapidly and there are plans for a new 
$2,500,000 high school with a capac- 


LIFE NEAR AND FAR 
By Hoffman, Bowden, and Kennamer 


Simple geographic concepts help 3rd 
graders understand their community and 
establish correct concepts about the earth 
and their relation to it. Easy reading. 96 
pp. Tests. Book & TE*, each: List, 68¢; 
Net, 51¢. 





LIFE IN DIFFERENT LANDS 
By Hoffman, Bowden, 
and Kennamer, Gr.4 
How contrasting environ- 
ments develop contrasting 
ways of life is presented 
in simple language, easily 
understood concepts. Differ- 
ences of living in lowlands, 
desert, and mountains ex- 
plained. 112 pp. Tests. Book 
& TE*, each: List, 68¢; 

Net, 5i¢. 





LIFE IN THE AMERICAS 

By Hoffman, Bowden, 

and Kennamer, Gr. 5 
This Worktext expands all 
the geography concepts re- 
vealed earlier in the series 
and employs a fresh, new 
treatment of the U.S., Canada, 
Alaska, and Latin America. 
144 pp. Tests. Book & TE®*, | 
each: List, 68¢; Net, 51¢. 


*Teacher's Edition available. 





LIFE IN LANDS OVERSEAS 
By Hoffman, Bowden, 


and Kennamer 


The new and up-to-date treatment 
of lands overseas makes this Work- 
text a must for 6th graders. The 
entire Eastern Hemisphere is thor- 
oughly covered, using many maps, 
charts, etc. 

164 pp. Tests. Grading 
Book: List, 68¢; Net, 51¢. 


Chart. 


SEMERS. Steck Company AUSTIN. TEXAS 


ity of 1,000 pupils, which will be open 
for business in the fall of 1961. The 
present high school will then become a 
junior high school. 

Walter and Mary Eshelman live in 
a big stone house on the Bethlehem 
Pike, a few blocks from the high 
school. They have a daughter, Donna 
Faye, who will be in the fifth grade 
this fall. Donna has a three-year-o!d 
cat named fluffy. 

The house is about 30 years old— 
old enough to have a well-settled, 
lived-in look but not old enough, 1s 
Dr. Eshelman points out, for anyone <o 
attribute to it the common boast ‘n 
that section of the country that 
“George Washington slept here.” It is 
only a few miles from Valley Forge, 
where General Washington spent one 
now famous winter. Fort Washington, 
itself, was named for a position his 
troops held just before withdrawing to 
Valley Forge. 

The house is colonial in style, ap- 
parently an architectural preference in 
that area about a generation ago. It is 
comfortably furnished with early 
American and Eighteenth century Eng- 
lish reproductions. A center hall runs 
from front to back, with the dining 
room on the left. From the living room 
a glass-paneled doro leads to a good- 
sized open porch on the side of the 
house. 

In the dining room hangs an oil 
portrait of the head of the house, and 
—make no mistake about it—he is the 
head of the house. 

In the portrait, Dr. Eshelman ap- 
pears, as usual, in a plain blue suit and 
a bright red necktie. He has curly dark 
brown hair, untouched with gray de- 
spite his 50 years, and dark brown eyes. 
He is two inches under six feet tall 
and his 180 pounds make him a bit on 
the portly side. 

Dr. Eshelman does his homework at 


_a Winthrop desk which occupies one 


corner of the living room, across from 
Donna's spinet piano. 

Books are scattered all over the 
house, for he does a great deal of read- 
ing. Beside the desk, when a recent 
visitor examined it, were a volume cf 
Bartlett’s quotations; “Thunder Out cf 


Please turn to next page 
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China” by White and Jacoby; “New 
England: Indian Summer,” by Van 
Wyck Brooks; “Lincoln and His Gen- 
erals” by Harry Williams, and Admiral 
Rickover’s book, “Education and Free- 
dom. 
Dr. Eshelman is handy around the 
house when he isn’t busy with his 
school work or NEA activities. He has 
drawn the plans for and remodeled the 
kitchen. He is the one who cuts the 
gross in a spacious yard, using a reel 
type power mower. He likes, too, to 
pucter around in the garden, with both 
flowers and vegetabies. He plays a lit- 
tle golf, but doesn’t take it very seri- 
ously. 

Asked about his hobbies, he is likely 
to reply that his only hobby is work, 
and Mrs. Eshelman bears him out. 
There are, he says, only two things he 
hates to do. One is to go to bed and 
the other is to get up. Usually, it is 1 
a.m. or later before he retires. 

Walter and Mary Eshelman met 30 
years ago this fall, when both were 
students at Elizabethtown College, he a 
junior and she a freshman. They were 
married in 1931. 

Ever since Donna came to the Eshel- 
man’s house, Mrs. Eshelman has main- 
tained a diary for her. The entries 
were almost daily at first, noting the 
minutiae which either thrill or worry 
new parents, but in recent years they 
have become more infrequent. Jotted 
down at intervals of several months 
they tend now to summarize the larger 
events of the Eshelman household. _ 

But even when Donna was two years 
old, the entries were still quite fre- 
quent. In one of them Mrs. Ehselman 
addresses herself to the child in this 
fashion: “Donna Faye, I found some 
more crayon marks on the floor. I ask- 
ed you who did it, and you said, ‘Dad- 
dy’. Sweetest, always tell the truth and 
you will be a happy girl.” 

There is an entry in January, 1958, 
which reads: “Thursday the Pennsyl- 
vania delegation or council decided to 
run our Daddy for the vice presidency 
(of NEA) at Cleveland. So, Donna 
Faye, if things turn out all right, we 
will have interesting times ahead.” 

There is a later 1958 entry, sum- 
marizing events of June and July. It 
treads: “Your Daddy was elected first 
vice president of the NEA. Be proud as 


” 


OCTOBER, 1959 


punch of your Daddy.” 

Mrs. Eshelman, an attractive woman 
who still manages to have about her 
something of the charm of a young 
girl, has an effervescent sort of per- 
sonality, and a ready smile. Her light 
brown hair is wavy and close cut; her 
eyes, the palest of pale blues. 

She went back to teaching during 
the war years and then stopped 10 
years ago, when Donna Faye was born. 
But when Donna Faye started to 
school, Mrs. Eshelman went back to 
teaching. She loves it and wouldn't be 


happy doing anything else. 

One of its attractions, she confesses, 
is that it permits her to employ a wom- 
an to come in once a week to do the 
heavy cleaning around the house— a 
chore which she detests. 

Aside from that help with the clean- 
ing, she does all her own housework 
and manages to fit in, along with her 
teaching, an active career as a Girl 
Scout leader, Sunday school teacher, 
and club woman. She likes to cook and 
is proud of her cooking. 


Please turn to page 30 





Readiness Books — HERE WE 
GO and OVER THE WALL, for 
diagnosing pupil preparedness 
for reading activities. 


Readiness Picture Cards—to 
extend information, enrich 


The Alice and Jerry. 


Basic Reading Program 
for Grades 1 through 6 


@ Enriching, child-experience stories augmented 
by striking, full-color illustrations. 


@ Specially planned lessons that meet 
individual differences in reading ability. 


@ A systematic presentation of skills, with a gradual 
and logical introduction of new words. s 


@ Complete, easy-to-use Teacher’s Editions. 


@ Integrated teaching aids for every grade, such as: 





understanding of words and 
concepts, and develop sen- 
tence sense. 


Comprehensive Workbooks — 
to give practice in skills 
taught in the texts. 


Big Pictures, for SKIP ALONG 
.—that serve as a nucleus for 
story building. 


Rebus, Word, Phrase and Sen- 
tence Cards—to clarify word 
meanings, build sight vocab- 
ulary, and increase reading 
interest. 


Sight Vocabulary Word Cards 
—to develop accurate word 


recognition, 


ROW. PETERSON AND COMP 


NSTON. ILLIN 


Words | Like to Read and 
Write—a picture dictionary 
that contains words and num- 
bers found in a first grade 
pupil’s speaking vocabulary. 


My Own Book—Colorfully il- 
lustrated story books that 
serve as tokens of achieve- 
ment to give each pupil. 


Readiness, Achievement, and 
Unit Tests—to diagnose pupil 
needs and measure pupil 
progress. 


Integrated Textfilms —corre- 
lated with the texts to de- 
velop word concepts and un- 
derstanding of story back- 
ground. 
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Especially for Teachers 


SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHING 
METHODS by Leonard H. Clark and 
Irving S. Starr. Macmillan. $5. Lucky 
indeed will be the prospective teachers 
who use this book as an introduction 
to teaching in the secondary school. 
The book is directed primarily to 
those who have never taught; but the 
presentation is so thorough, clear, and 
practical that experienced teachers 
may well use it as a refresher. 

The organization of the book is 
worthy of particular attention. Topics 
and sub-topics are indicated in large, 
bold type and arranged in such a way 
that it is easy to follow the plan and 
organization. Periodically, there is a 
list of provocative questions to be con- 
sidered before the reader moves to an- 
other section. Each chapter concludes 
with a summary and suggestions for 
further reading. 

In scope, the book is exceedingly 
thorough. Scattered among the context 
are many concrete examples of prob- 
lems and suggested solutions. Included 
among the sixteen major chapters are 
these: motivation, provisions for in- 
dividual differences, group teaching 
techniques, evaluation, testing, and 
marking and reporting to parents. The 
appendices include a sample resource 
unit and the code of ethics of N.E.A. 


THE SCHOOL IN AMERICAN SO- 
CIETY by Ralph L. Pounds and James 
R. Bryner. Macmillan. In the introduc- 
tory chapter, the authors state: “It is 
the purpose of this book to set forth 
in some detail the nature of the pres- 
ent social order in its broad trends and 
in its proper perspective, and to show 
implications for the school.” This they 
have accomplished admirably. The 
reading is not always easy, but the 
ideas and illustrations are well worth 
all the effort expended. 
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(Reviews by A. J. Beeler) 


The four major sections are the Re- 
lation of School to Society, Social and 
Economic Trends in America, Prob- 
lems Facing the Individual in Modern 
American Society, and the Role of the 
School in Modern America. There are 
many illustrative devices to enhance 
the value of the book. Each chapter 
concludes with an annotated selected 
bibliography and a list of selected 
films. 


For Younger Readers 


AMERICA Is BORN by Gerald W. 
Johnson. Morrow. $3.95. The author 
of this book is a distinguished journal- 
ist and historian. This book is his first 
aimed particularly for children. It is 
such an unusual and fascinating book 
that all teachers will want to read it 
and use it in their classes. It should be 
read profitably by students from grade 
five through the junior high school 
and perhaps by older boys and girls as 
well. The book is sub-titled “A History 
for Peter” and is dedicated to the 
author’s young grandson. Its purpose 
is to present, without bias, a true ac- 
count of the beginnings of our country. 

The narrative begins with the story 
of Columbus and the very early days 
of America and concludes with a pic- 
ture of a meeting of delegates in Phil- 
adelphia to discuss ways by which 
the country could be made strong and 
really independent. In between these 
stories are accounts of major incidents 
and personalities which helped to 
mold the pattern of the nation. The 
author cleverly goes beneath mere sur- 
face reporting and accounts for why 
many things were as they were. 

The writing is of such quality that 
the book reads like fiction. Children 
of all ages will be delighted with this 
new approach to history and will be 
thrilled by the artistic and appropriate 
illustrations by Leonard Everett Fisher. 


From Westminster Press: 

DISAPPEARANCE AT LAKE HOUSE 
by Helen Girvan. $2.95. Older girls 
will recommend highly this well- 
written mystery-romance. It involves 
17-year-old Mary Reed and her inher- 
itance of a mansion on a Canadian 
lake. The mystery concerns a hidden 
document and the disappearnce of the 
caretaker. 

THE MAGIC WorD by Marjory Hail. 
$2.95. A popular writer for teenage 
girls here presents a new novel and 
one of her best. The career of a copy 
writer with a large advertising firm 
provides the interesting background; 
the story is about how Stephanie 
Grant learns the business and man- 
ages to solve many of her own per- 
sonal problems. 

Copy GIRL by Cecil Jane Rich- 
mond. $2.95. This is another enter- 
taining and informative book that 
combines career details with a story 
of unflagging interest. Sue Whitmer, 
after her graduation from high school, 
obtained a job with a newspaper as 
copy girl; as a result of the job, she 
learned much about the newspaper 
business as well as about people and 
life in general. 

CREOLE Ho.ipay by Phyllis A. 
Whitney. $2.95. A very popular writer 
for older girls here varies her subject 
matter somewhat, but the interest and 
the appeal are the same. The leading 
character is Laurie Beaudine, the 
daughter of a famous Shakespearean 
actor of the ’90’s. The story is about 
a visit to vibrant, colorful New Or- 
leans and about a resulting romance. 


From Steck: 

BUTTONS AND His SUNDAY COAT 
by Wanda Lynn Pearson. $1.75. The 
circus background of this amusing 
story will help it become popular with 
4-to-7-year-olds. It is the tale of a 
clown who lost his Sunday coat, his 
most highly treasured possession. 
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TEACHERS - just Mail This Coupon to 
BORROW *100:.5600 BY MAIL 


in complete privacy! LIFE INSURANCE 
protects your payments-AT NO CHARGE! 























USE Pe & 
“ane FAST SERVICE! No Cosi ired |e coc Sent 
vell- ' - NO Losigners requir ATE interest ond principal: 
Ives : " Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need taomay to further their education, Select your Loon 
F to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here . . . ready and waiting for needs here 
her- you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 2 
dia n note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. Cash 24 
P And, when genres, you bpReageen vy * pe ouanee Phare of life i Months | You Get | Months 
: ¢ guarantees that your loan wil paid in full if you die from any cause. 
den $10000/$ 593 |$40000/$227 
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fail. : i know you are applying for a 
F : " SIGNATURE ONLY Teacher loans are made Dial Finance pete bed 
ape , ee @ on signature only—no cosigners, no endorsers. No mort- MAIL, All mail is sent to you in a plain envelope and the transaction 
d } gages on car, furniture or personal property. is completely confidential and private. 
an 
= CONVENIENT TERMS convenient monthly Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married 
Opy es @ installments pay loan out of future earnings. Payments or single, you may solve your money problem by mail. Today, 
ate vl budgeted to fit your income. Entire loan can be repaid at any this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note 
ifm time and you pay only for the time you use the money—no below. That's all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way 
of : longer! to you as soon as approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our 
na; oo — ver = organization is licensed and supervised by the 
: MM ebraska Banking Department. You can deal with us in com- 
nie / e NO SUM ER PAYMENTS x tee plete confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 
an- _ : the summer, payments on principal stop also. amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 
ers ; PRIVATE re toan is made by mail from the pri- AS 1) a 
: @ vacy of your own home. You see no agents or credit ‘ ‘ MIAQWHCE 
% ; managers—only you and we know about it. We guarantee : 
ch- ‘ Hf ne strict privacy. 410 KILPATRICK BLDG., DEPT. DEPT. K-6 OMAHA 2, NEB. 
fer- LIFE INSURANCE—NO CHARGE Formerly State Finance Company ; 
h PAY for HOME REPAIRS ®@ Your loan is paid off should you die. Your family will Over Sizty Years of Service 
at not inherit a debt. This protection is yours at no charge to you. 
; 1 TODAY 
yf r------- FOR $100 to $600 = CUT OUT AND MAIL Fins 
ff; : 
sol Dial Finance Company, Dept. K-6 hed ee a pb debts that I have: 
’ 410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska I Still Owe Per Mo. To Whom Owing 
as Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made $ 
1 can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost 
sh e whatsoever. $ 
FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Please list below relative information 
perf Smt weet to teen Son pean eats oats UVic (ro conden nes 
Amount earned Number of months f AT ccs sanieting 
nd Ek OO S| ||. SRE ae me Sern “ Sane -et eye ee 
Name and address ‘ Street Occup 
of school you teach 
A How long with Previous Name of Relative. (Relationship) ................. 
. present employer. employment Street. State. Citi 
ter abet or wife's Salary ma 
per month $ Name of Relativ: (Relationship) .............____ = 
eh eae are — on 
ect auto made? (Nam Town. Street ‘ Occup... ss 
nd Bank you deal mith (Name) Town Name of Relativ (Relationship) ..........__- 
ng Amount you owe bank? $. Monthly payments? $................. 5 
What security on bank loan? Street Town State... Occup 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on @ loan: The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. | agree that if 
he any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 
Decsticeiraenenscnenese _ to (Name) (Add.) Sign Full Street 
Pay rent or real estate Address. 
- payment to? (Name) Town — 
ut Purpose of loan x ERR eer eee se . County State 
)r- : 
NOT Assount Monthly First Payment Final Payment 
ae. of Loan $ Payment $ Due Date. Due Date Date. 
In consideration of the Amount of Loan, above stated, made by Dial Finance Company at its office in Omaha, This note is subject to by the at its office and will be promptly 
Hye 11 mene erat ng promise to pay to said company at its office the amount of said loan together returned to the undersigned if the aan is not sotky 
lerest as er 
f r 
We A Monthly Payment as stated above shall be made in each month beginning with ee ne ee ee oe nd % Vn Forage ou tiiat part over" 
- the above First Payment Due Date and ending with the above Final Payment and not in excess of $300 % of os —t a on any remainder of such unpaid 
Due Date, except that the Final Payment shall be equal to the unpaid principal principal balance computed on the number of days elapsed, a month being 30 
he balance and interest. consecutive days. 
” Default in the terms of this note shall at the company’s option, without notice, 
1g render the then unpaid balance due and payable. 
th It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined 
under and by virtue of the laws of Nebraska. 
a NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED PP fay ion 
. DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING REQUIRED »> 
1S ] SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED Q (If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 
RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 
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A new Regional story by 
Lois Lenski 


COAL CAMP 
GIRL 


illustrated by the author 


The story of nine-year-old Tina, 
who experiences both hardship 
and fun in the West Virginia min- 
ing town where she leaves, pre- 
sents a true picture of the region 
and its people. $3.95 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
East Washington Square, Phila., Pa. 





CUT-OUT LETTERS 
OF DURABLE COLORED CARDBOARD 


$1 per set. 2” capitals, 180 letters & numbers 
per set; 13%” manuscript, 240 letters per set. 
Red, black, white, green, yellow & bive. Only 
one color & size per set. Reusable adhesive 
$1/pock. Order by mail or write for free 
samples. C.O.D. is o.k. i: teed 
MUTUAL AIDS, Dept. 212 
1946 Hillhurst, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 


THE PHONOVISUAL METHOD 
Organized 


PHONICS 


A modern, streamlined proach to kinder- 
garten, primary ool. senna instruction 
For A details, write: 
Phonovisual Inc. 
Dept M P.O. Box 5625 Washington 16, D.C. 


DR. MEYER BLOCH 
Director 

The Astronomy Club 

240 Rivington Street 

New York 2, N. Y. 


CRAFTS 'Ea BooK 


Contains over 60 pages of in- 
structions, ideas, prices and. pic- 25 
tures of hundreds of classroom Cc 
projects. 
CLEVELAND CRAFTS yw 
p+ Euclid Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohic 
832 Chicago Ave ., Chicago 51, illinois 
“a East 16th St., New York 3, N.Y. 


GROUP PROFITS 


Schools, church 

















earning 45 cents prof- 


attractive 

Ribbons. 

plete 

wrapping papers. 
Write for FREE sam- 
ple cards today. 


o@& 
3611 W. 16th St., Indianapolis 22, Ind., Dept. 47-U 
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NEWS ’N’ VIEWS 
Continued from page 22 
quarterly publication of distinction, 
devoted to the interests and needs of 

retired teachers. 
Further information upon request 
to: 
Dr. Ethel Percy Andrus, President 
National Retired Teachers Associa- 
tion 
701 North Montgomery Street 
Ojai, California 





Librarians 

October 29-31 are the dates for the 
annual state convention of the Ken- 
tucky Library Association, to be held 
in Lexington. The section of particu- 
lar interest to school people is the 
Kentucky Association of School Librar- 
ians. 

The main feature for the KASL 
will be a luncheon on Saturday, Oc- 
tober 31, at the Phoenix Hotel. Fea- 
tured speaker at that meeting will be 
Mrs. Genevieve Foster, a distinguished 
writer of biographies and material in 
the field of history for children. 

Reservations for the luncheon should 
be sent to Mrs. Ellen Stutsman, U of K 
Library, Lexington. Many teachers, as 
well as school librarians, will be inter- 
ested in what Mrs. Foster will have to 
say. 

As both author and illustrator, she 
has been able to make her historical 
books for children, in each instance, 
complete units. Her standard works, 
George Washington's World, Abra- 
ham Lincoln's World, and Augustus 
Caesar's World, are to be followed this 
year with The World of Captain John 
Smith. 

Mrs. Foster graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and also studied 
at the Academy of Fine Arts in Chi- 
cago. Her daughter, Joanna, who also 
writes, as a child gave her mother the 
idea of writing books that would give 
young people a feeling of what was 
happening all over the world at a given 
period of history. Careful research and 
readable style make her books distin- 
guished contributions to children’s 
literature. 


RAISE $100! THe SWEET AND 
EASY WAY—50% PROFIT... 


Clubs - Organizations 


T.M, REG, 


Name on 
Boxes Free! 


EVANS CANDIES, INC. Dept. (7 
2714 Apple Valley Road, N.E. D 
ATLANTA 19, GA. 

Please send sample and information 
without obligation. 

Name. 

Group Name. 

Address. 

















LATEST CATALOGS FREE ON REQUEST 


YOUNG AMERICA’S HERITAGE BOOKS 
A classified catalog graded as to age level 
and indexed for curriculum use. 
JUNIOR BOOKS 1959 Spring and Fall Issue 


ey GREEN AND COMPANY, INC, 
68 W. 40th St., New York 18 


Free toWRITERS 


J e 
seeking a book publisher 
Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 49% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 

Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. sTM-10 


Exposition Press, 386 Park Ave. S., N.Y. 16 








FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


World’s Leading Producer of Authentic 
Folk Music on Records 
including THE ETHNIC FOLKWAYS LIBRARY which 
contains an unusual selection of the music of more 
than 300 peoples, recorded on location by native 
orchestras and local groups; each Long Play Record 
is accompanied by extensive notes by famous col- 
lectors and recognized authorities. And the famous 
SONGS TO GROW OWN series for children. AN- 
THOLOGY OF JAZZ and AMERICAN FOLK MUSIC, 
INTERNATIONAL SCIENCE and LITERATURE series. 
For complete catalogue write to: 


FOLKWAYS RESEARCH & SERVICE CORP. 
117 West 46th St. New York 36, N. Y. 





Vu CATALOGS FREE ON REQUEST 


Before you buy any books for your school 
library, send for our GRADED CATALOGS: 
“Books for Young People’ (Elementary) and ‘‘Books 
for Senior High Schools’’—both with subject indexes. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
School Library Department, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 








| SELL viaies PRODUCTS 5] 
Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality 

lly known h d cloths. Choice of 10 


items—money bock guarantee. Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to: 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 30, N. J. 




















Serving national organizations for over 30 years 
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HELPING 
YOU TO TRAIN 


BETTER STUDENTS 


Educators *NOCATIONS & EDUCATION” 


posters, published monthly through 
May, dramatize the value of education 

. and inspire students of all ages 
io more .earnest study. 


The Lessons We Leare tn Setmat. . Mate Us Acttove Success 





























EDUCATIONAL AIDS 


(1) Colorful “Vocations and Educa- 
tion” posters, 914 by 12 inches, high- 
light aptitudes and education necessary 
to become scientist, physician, teacher, 
etc. Written for students’ understand- 
ing and interest by Dr. S. June Smith, 
prominent child psychologist. No com- 
mercialization. 


(2) “Leaders in Achievement” poster 
provides space for deserving students’ 
names to be lettered by teachers. A 
dignified, inspirational way to glorify 
student achievement. No commerciali- 


Write for free copies for bulletin hoards 


f” MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OCTOBER, 


P.0. Box 149 
LANCASTER, PA. 


Educational Service Dept. 

Please send me free and without obligation: 
OO Latest ‘Vocations and Education’ poster 
O “Leaders in Achievement’ poster 

Your Name 
Name of School 
School Address 
City and State 
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DOUGLAS E. MILLER 
Continued from page 8 


is a fine one, and I will work toward 
the implementation of this program in 
whatever capacity I am able. 

The crowded conditions in our State 
Colleges and the University of Ken- 
tucky is a crisis within itself. Perhaps 
more junior colleges supported by fed- 
eral aid as well as state aid could help 
to eliminate this crowded condition. 

I realize that some of the problems 
of education can be met now and I will 
strive for their immediate solution. 
personally realize: that each child is 
entitled to a well qualified teacher to 
teach him; that the school building 
situation is deplorable and should be 
considered as a first major project; that 
transportation should be given con- 
siderable study and should be consider- 
ed at once, in order to give each child 
a safe and sane bus service; that 
teacher’s salaries should be raised 
enough to hold our best teachers in 
Kentucky; that materials are essential 
to good teaching, so enough teaching 
aids should be supplied so every teach- 
er would have the necessary materials; 
that vocational education beyond high 
school is very essential and should be 
expanded as soon as possible; that the 
teacher retirement system should be 
adjusted, so that teachers upon retire- 
ment would receive a comparable an- 
nuity to other systems of retirement; 
that the moral and spiritual values in 
education are indespensible and should 
be stressed without hesitancy on the 
part of the curriculum builders; and 
that a code of ethics practiced among 
school people would help to raise the 
professional standards of education in 
Kentucky. 

I pledge my every effort to raise the 
standards of education in Kentucky and 
to implement its program as rapidly as 
the revenue will permit. 





ON TEACHING AND THE 
TEACHER 

If ever there was a cause worthy to 
be upheld by all of toil or sacrifice that 
the human hand or heart can endure, 
it is the cause of Education. It has in- 
trinsic and indestructible merits. It 
holds the welfare of mankind in its 


embrace, as the protecting arms of a #0 


mother hold her infant to her bosom. 


HELPING 
YOU TO ENJOY 


BETTER SECURITY 
Educators “vine secunry 


provides money when you're disabled 
by sickness or accident—protects your 
savings for long-planned dreams. 


KENTUCKY 


TEACHERS PLEASE NOTE: 


$21,700,000 


in benefits has been 
paid to the 190,000 teachers 
who have joined Educators 
since 1910 


600 


Educators teacher groups 
now are in force 
throughout eastern states 


With Educators Group Protection: 
YOU ARE PAID monthly income... 


both at home and in the hospital. 


You CREATE your own flexible 


plan—to fit your group’s special needs. 


YOU PROTECT your dependents 


with hospital-surgical coverage if desired. 


YOU ARE COVERED during your 


authorized leaves and vacations — 
worldwide! 


YOU ENJOY special Educators pro- 


tection when you retire from teaching. 


You CAN JOIN your Educators 


Group without health questions . . . 
(1) during Group installation periods, or 
(2) if you’re a new teacher 


“Should Our Faculty Have Educators 
B Group Protection?” 


Write for FREE 
FOLDER about 
Educators 
Group plans. 
Study the facts. 
No obligation. 


F" MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. “? 


P.0.Box 149 LANCASTER, PA. i 


Please mail your free folder about i 
GROUP PROTECTION .. . without obli- } 
gation. 


The very ignorance and selfishness # [C1 | want to join the Educators Group in i 


which obstruct its path are the strong- J 
est arguments for its promotion, for it §J Nome 
furnishes the only adequate means for g Address 


their removal. 


4 
4 
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my school. Tell me how to apply. 








City State 


School 











DRIVE-IN WORKSHOPS 


12 Eastern Kentucky 

13 Eastern Kentucky 
Northern Kentucky 
Fifth District 
Central Kentucky 
Upper Cumberland 


Paintsville 
Morehead 
Erlanger 
Louisville 
Frankfort 
Pineville 











Have you exanuned 


all new 


Metropolitan 


Achievement 
Tests ? 


Now for analysis of your pupils’ 
READY 


FOR GRADES 
1.6 TO 9.1 


mastery of essential 


skills and information 


Complete Batteries Partial Batteries 
Separate Subject Tests 


AVAILABLE IN 


ALSO for grades 5 to 9 ' 
Separate Answer Sheet Edition with IBM or 
; MRC scoring and reporting 
Ls oare 
Book . 


Company: 


2126 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago 16, Illinois 
HAROLD HOLCOMB 


Kentucky representative 


Christmas in Hawaii? 


Applications are now being accept- 
ed for the NEA-sponsored Hawaii 
Christmas tour, which leaves San Fran. 
cisco on December 24. The return trip 
will be on January 4. 


There will be excursions around the 
islands of Oahu, Maui, and Hawaii, 
plus a feast featuring native food and 
entertainment, a visit to a poi factory, 
volcano viewing, and just relaxing on 
the beach. Visits to literary and histori- 
cal shrines will include a trip to Pearl 
Harbor and a visit to the grass shack 
where Robert Louis Stevenson lived 
and wrote. 


All arrangements will be taken care 
of by the NEA, including flight reser- 
vations between San Francisco and 
Washington, Chicago, or Denver. The 
cost of the trip is $727 from Chicago. 
For application blanks and further in- 
formation, write NEA Travel Divi- 
sion, 1201 16th Street, NW, Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 





W. W. ESHELMAN 
Continued from page 25 


Recently she remarked to a visitor 
that she had given some thought this 
year to abandoning teaching. But she 
decided it would be foolish to do so, 
particularly this year when her hus- 
band, busy with NEA activities, will be 
away from home so much. She was 
afraid she might get bored, having no 
one to talk to. 


Little Donna overheard this conver- 
sation and volunteered that her mother 
could still talk to Fluffy, the white An- 
gora cat which is the pet of the house- 
hold. 


“But Fluffy can’t talk back,” Mrs. 


Eshelman pointed out. 


“Well, get a parrot,” said Donna, as 
if that solved everything. 


Mrs. Eshelman said nothing. But 
one somehow got the impression she 
would hardly regard a parrot, even a 
talking parrot, as an adequate substi- 
tute for an absent husband. Not for 
her perfect man. 
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Shadows of 


the Past 


. “Yea, I have a goodly heritage.”—Psalm XVI 


Thirty-five Years Ago 

The October, 1924, issue of the 
K. E. A. Journal was a rather “newsy” 
publication. There were no long arti- 
cles; rather it seemed to represent the 
many things which had collected on 
the editor’s desk over the summer 
months. 

There was a report of the meeting 
of the National Education Association, 
which had met in Washington, the 
delegate assembly representing the 
140,000 members. This meeting repre- 
sented the first time the “Chief Execu- 
tive of the United States indicated his 
interest in public education by speak- 
ing to the country’s instructors.” 

Announcement was made of the pro- 
gram for the Fourth Congressional 
Educational Association meeting to be 
held in Munfordville, October 17-18, 
1924. A brief note mentioned that a 
record enrollment of approximately 
2,000 students had taken place during 
the fire week of the fall semester at the 
State University. 

The schedule for American Educa- 
tion Week, 1924, was announced: 
Monday, November 17, was to be Con- 
stitution Day; Tuesday, Patriotism 
Day; Wednesday, School and Teacher 


series on this great Kentucky pioneer 
were included in this issue. 

The Eleventh Annual Educational 
Conference at the University of Ken- 
tucky was scheduled for October 26-27, 
1934. One of the speakers scheduled 
for the general session on Friday was 
Dr. R. E. Jaggers, State Director of 
Teacher Training, Frankfort. In the 
sectional programs, scheduled for Sat- 
urday, Dr. R. H. Woods was to be 
chairman of the Conference on Agri- 
cultural Education, and Moss Walton 
was to be chairman of the Conference 
on the Work of Attendance Officers. 

American Education Week, 1934, 
featured the general theme, “Educating 
for Tomorrow.” Monday, November 5, 
would feature Planning for Tomor- 
row; Tuesday, Developing New Types 
of Schooling; Wednesday, Improving 
the Rural School; Thursday, Financing 
Our Schools; Friday, Quickening the 
Sense of Civic Responsibility; Satur- 
day, Preparing for New Kinds of Serv- 
ice; and Sunday, November 11, Enrich- 
ing Character Through Education. 

In contrast to the issue of ten years 
earlier, this issue was full of articles, 
with correspondingly less emphasis on 
“newsy” notes of educational activities. 
The Principal of Hebbardsville High 


Now there are. 48 


TRUE 


BOOKS 


for Science...Social Studies 


... Supplementary Reading 


When you have several of the famous 
True Books available in your classroom, 
you provide every child with factual, 
self-selection material that makes read- 
ing and learning a joy rather than a 
task. The wide variety of subjects for 
primary grades, covering broad interest 
and reading levels, makes it easier for 
you to guide children into new avenues 
of learning. Each title has a basic cur- 
ricular purpose, and fascinating contin- 
uity builds the read-through habit. The 
True Book Series was prepared under 
the direction of Illa Podendorf, Labora- 
tory School, University of Chicago. In- 
terest level, Kg.—6th; reading level, 1st 
—3rd. Net to schools and libraries : $1.50 
each, postpaid. 


There’s a title to satisfy 
every curricular need: 


The True Book of 


AFRICAN Pg gag 

AIR AROUND US 

AIRPORTS "AND AIRPLANES 
ANIMAL BABIES 

ANIMALS OF SEA & SHORE 
ANIMALS - SMALL POND 
BIRDS WE KNOW 

YOUR — AND YOU* 
THE CIRCUS 


CLOTH 
CONSERVATION* 


FREEDOM MAND THE U.S. FAMILY 
HOLIDAYS 

HONEYBEES 

HOUSES 

INDIANS 


Day; Thursday, Illiteracy Day; Friday, LITTLE ESKIMOS 
was Physical Education Day; Saturday, School in Henderson County, Euel B. ae 
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membership for 1924-25. One hundred per cent membership TIME ron 
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30, Ill—Austin Durham, 9 Dumfries Ave., 
Fort Thomas. 

The L. W. Singer > Ps 249-259 West Erie 
a. Syracuse, N. Y.—Bobby Jones, 1630 

eadowthorpe Ave., 2 

oa Publishing Co., 201 West 
Fourth St. Cincinnati, O.—Walter H. 
Greenwood, 326 Dixie Ave., Cookeville, 


Tenn. 

Steck Co., Austin, Texas—Burke Robinson, 
229 Willard Dr., “Antioch, Tenn 

Weber Costello Ce.—Roy D. Carter, 249 Ken- 
neth Dr., Nashville, Tenn. 
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Webster Publishing Co., 1808 Washington 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo.—D. C. Hale, Berea. 
The John C. Winston Co., 5641 Northwest 
Highway, Chicago 46, m.—G. Lee McClain, 
Bardstown; Kyle McDowell, 768 Della 
Drive, Lexington; Miss W. Virginia Smith, 

2224 Walterdale Terrace, Louisville 5. 

World Book Co., 2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
16, Ill.—Harold Holcomb, 141 Spring St., 
Scottsville. 

World Book Encyclopedia, 85 East Gray St., 
Columbus, O.—Mrs. . Callison, 211 
Ring Rd., Louisville 7; Henry C. Taylor, 
310 High St., Elizabethtown; Charles R. 
Elswick, Box 561, Pikeville; Mrs. Bessie 
Logan, 14 Audrey Ave., Ludlow; Mrs. 
Louise Hopkins, Wingo; M. S. a 
209 Taylor Dr., Lexington; Harry A. Wilk, 
ow Third National Bank Bldg., Nashville 3, 

enn. 


Elementary Principals 
(Continued from page 15) 
(just paying dues does not make one 
a professional ) . 

9. Improve the quality of instruc- 
tion; child first, subject second. 

10. Gain the confidence of the lay 
public by doing a quality job. Public 
relations can, and professional! re'a- 
tions will, make your job easier and 
happier. 





SCHOOLHOUSE 
SYMPHONY 


Music can be stepping- 
stone for good citizenship 
and self-discipline 
as elementary pupils learn 
concentration and 
perseverance through 
musical activities. 


Here’s heartening encouragement 
for you who are trying to convince 
your school or PTA of the bene- 
fits of group music in education. 


One of the top echelon admin- 
istrators of a big metropoli- 
tan school system holds that 
music more than any other art 
shapes life and personality. and 
that group music teaches punc- 
tuality, teamwork, discipline, and 
cooperation. 
Also out of 46 scientists and 
deans of leading U.S. technolog- 
ical institutions who responded to 
a recent poll, 70% maintained 
the study of music is of great im- 
rtance in preparing youngsters 
Se scientific pursuits. 
in Pensacola, Fia., where school 
children learn relationship of 
music to mathematics, they wind 
up doing better in both. 
Music directors have repeated 
again and again that by playing 
in groups students learn to ob- 
serve quickly, respond correctly 
to directions, and are more per- 


a suagestion 


\ See 
iF 


we hope proves helpful 


ceptive by sharpening their senses 
of sight, hearing, and touch. 
Going along with this, Evanston, 
Ill. observes that children learn 
recision and control from play- 
ing together. Furthermore, no 
disciplinary problem seems to 
come up with child who has in- 
terested himself in music. 
All this jibes with reports from 
many grade schools around the 
nation where music making is 
used to stimulate learning. 


The above is a digest from ILLINOIS EDUCATION for January, 1959 


2 BY. ICIOUS @ 


Satisfying 


Home after a busy day, 
see how quickly the lively 


flavor of Wrigley'’s EZZiZzzz> Gum 


gives you a refreshing little lift and 
the smooth, natural chewing helps relieve tension. 
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.| The most healthful 

Asnack you an buy! 

; . \ e e 
'\Q Any school group makes 8c profit per | 
; dime sale. Nearly all Americans eat 

© and f eniey freshly popped popcorn. | 


4 


N Be hy 
@ WHIZ BANG 


Hi Si99.00. Write for full details. 
¥ outlay, pay with profits as they a 
= earned. 





; refreshment items. 


FJ, GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS CO 
HIO 


“Beautiful books with 
outstanding illustrations.” 
—Chicago Tribune 
* sturdily bound in cloth 
lithographed in color 
* clearly printed on quality paper 
* full-color jackets 
* Introductions by 
May Lamberton Becker 
* all complete and unabridged 


Within the covers of these beauti- 
ful books is the golden legacy of 
childhood discovery and delight be- 
queathed to every child by Mark 
Twain, Lewis Carroll, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Louisa May Alcott, and 
more than a score of other world- 
famous authors. 
Write for list of all 40 titles 
$2.50 each 





2231 West 110th St., Cleveland 2, Ohio 


OCTOBER, 1959 


7; | \ oa 

'f Write for catalog on Popcorn, Hot Choco- : 

» = late, Cold Drinks, Hot Dogs and other | 
a 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING CO. 


SHADOWS OF THE PAST 
Continued from page 31 


standing professional leader in the 
state, had passed away on August 26. 

This tribute is one to which anyone 
can aspire, but few achieve: 

“Dean Taylor loved people and was 
loved by all who knew him. His advice 
and counsel were sought constantly by 
school people throughout the state and 
nation. No school problem was too 
trivial to receive his attention. He was 
always kind and considerate. His opin- 
ions and suggestions were always help- 
ful. His entire life was devoted to the 
improvement of the welfare of teach- 
ers and children and to the task of 
building a better world. Few men have 
ever served more ably or with greater 
enthusiasm and unselfishness. Al- 
though his presence will be greatly 
missed, his beneficent influence will 
survive for countless years.” 


Elementary Buildings 


The 38th Yearbook of the NEA- 
DESP is entitled Elementary School 
Building . . . Design for Learning, 
and brings together in one volume the 
considered advice of more than a score 
of authorities on every phase of the 
problem. Starting with an examination 
of what facilities one child needs in 
school, the book goes on to describe 
what ought to go into the planning, 
financing, construction, operation, and 
maintenance of the school buildings 
and grounds. 

The 200-page book is priced at 
$4.00, and may be ordered from the 
NEA-DESP, 1201 16th Street, NW, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Wendell P. Butler 
Continued from page 9 


may not be the No. 1 thing wrong 
with,.our schools but I am convinced 
that it is way ahead of whatever is 
second. 

If elected, I promise to serve you in 
such a way that you will not be 
ashamed you supported me. I also 
pledge my wholehearted support and 
cooperation to the K.E.A. and other 
organizations dedicated to the wel- 
fare of Kentucky’s children. 

Wendell P. Butler 














ENGLISH 
IN ACTION 


Seuenth 
Edition 


hy 
‘TRESSLER, CHRIST 
TERINO, STARKEY 


Courses 1-4 
for grades 9-12 





— 
Liat 


D. C. HEATH 
AND COMPANY 


Representatives: 
J. Edgar Pride, R. F. Grizzell 








| Yours for the reshing | 


For that extra spark for class or 
extra-curricular work, watch for the 
ideas offered by Kentucky School 
Journal’s advertisers. Be the first in 
your school to secure and use the new 
material that you may secure by using 
the convenient coupon below. 

40. Reproduction of Declaration 
of Independence has the mellowed, 
time-worn appearance of the original 
parchment but the text and signatures 
have been carefully restored to be as 
legible as they were in 1776. In au- 
thentic actual size, made from same 
original plates as used to produce those 
on display in Independence Hall and 
the Library of Congress. $1.00 per 
copy. (The Coca Cola Company) 

41. Military Guidance in Second- 
ary Schools was prepared for teachers, 
principals and counselors to provide 
an over-all view of the problems of 
military guidance. It suggests ways of 
incorporating military guidance serv- 
ices and practices into the guidance 
and educational programs of the 
school. Reading time 50 minutes. 
(Dept. of the Army) 

42. The Secret of Getting Ahead 
was especially prepared for high school 
seniors. It outlines the wide variety of 
technical training programs provided 
by the U. S. Army. Emphasis is given 
to the Graduate Specialist Program 
Army schooling and shows how serv- 
ice training may be used to advantage 
in civilian life. Available in quantities 


sufficient for the men in the senior 
class. (Dept. of the Army) 

43. Information regarding the 
Phonovisual Method of (phonics) in- 
struction for kindergarten, primary 
and remedial levels. (Phonovisual 
Products, Inc. ) 

44. Graded Catalog of Books for 
Elementary and Junior High Schools 
and Classified Catalog of Books for 
High School Libraries. (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company ) 

3. Samples of cut-out letters for 
use on bulletin boards, signs, posters 
and other uses. (Mutual Aids) 

5. Brochure of sample gift tie rib- 
bon and gift wrap paper. It suggests 
ways to earn money for group activi- 
ties. (O & W Gift Tie) 

8. Worktext Catalog lists Work- 
text workbooks, teaching aids, texts, 
readers and library books. The fields 
covered are mathematics, science, 
reading, music, history, geography, in- 
dustrial arts (drawing and shopwork), 
health and many others as well as 
many types of achievement, evalua- 
tion, and objective tests for specific 
needs. 72 pages. (The Steck Co.) 

11. Details and information on 
how students can raise money quickly 
for uniforms, instruments, athletic 
equipment, etc., with sale of candies in 
boxes “personalized’ with picture of 
your school group. (Stuckey’s, Inc.) 

15. Sample of Vintex dish cloth 


USE THIS COUPON 





Dept. E, 307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Name 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 4c is enclosed for each number circled. 


40 (1.00) 41. 42. 43. 44. 46. 47. 49. 3.5.8. 11. 15. 29. 30. 34. 62. 


Available in 
school year of 
1959 - 60 only. 





Subject 





School Name 





School Street Address 





City 


State_ 





Enrollment: Boys. 


Girls 





I soonsllareneticeenetinnealiiaenatieanatinennedticenntienstianatinmantneetaieatiamd taatneamiadtientineedieaa 


Available only in the United States of America. 


with details of money-making plans 
for school clubs. (Vine Associates) 

29. Handicraft Materials a catalog 
listing low priced project ideas for 
Christmas, such as items for stained 
glass windows, ceramic or plastic 
mosaic tiles, wooden boxes to be deco- 
rated. One copy only ard only 
teachers. (Cleveland Crafts Company ) 

30. The Wonderful World of 
Sound—a catalog of records made up 
of jazz, blues, folk songs, children’s 
songs, off-beat sounds. Features the 
world’s largest collection of authentic 
folk music on Longplay Recorcs. 
(Folkways Records) 

34. Popcorn in the School 15- 
page brochure showing the food value 
of popcorn and how to get started in 
the popcorn business in the school. 
Also to be included is a 120-page cat- 
alog of concession equipment and sup- 
plies. (Gold Medal Products Co.) 

46. Teachers Guides and a Teach- 
ers Manual for John Gunther’s High 
Road enables teachers to stimulate 
their students’ interest in other people 
and other lands through this unique 
television program. John Gunther's 
High Road is a weekly after-school 
documentary television series which 
explores the four corners of the world 
with Mr. Gunther as guide. Teachers 
Guides are available (one to a teach- 
er) if the program is telecast in your 
area. (Ralston TV-Education Depart- 
ment ) 

47. Catalog for 1959 and Instruc- 
tional Guide Thirty-six pages, listing 
children’s books with built-in creative 
enjoyment. It gives easy access to Self- 
Selection books, acknowledged so im- 
portant to children’s reading programs. 
The wide range of interest includes 
Primary reading programs, to Science, 
Social Studies, Supplementary Read- 
ing, Enrichment Material, Hobby 
Books. The Title List shows the read- 
ing level from read-to to Grade 7. 
Color, illustrated. (Childrens Press ) 

49. Catalogs for Young America. 
Heritage Books and Junior Books. 
(Longman’s Green and Company, Inc.) 

62. Catalog listing all forty titles 
in The Rainbow Classics. (World 
Publishing Company ) 
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SECURITY ¢ STABILITY « PEACE OF MIND 


Help protect your most valuable asset... 


YOUR INCOME! 


Through your association's 
WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
GROUP INCOME PROTECTION PLAN 


Washington National Teacher Groups are established in 
more than 3,000 school systems throughout the country... 
officially endorsed by 15 state teacher organizations and 
hundreds of progressive local teacher organizations. 


LOCAL OFFICE: 
360-62 FRANCIS BUILDING 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 











ENGLISH SKILLS 


Hook Guild Stevens 


Students will like and will gain more by using this new series for grades 9-12. 
They will receive thorough grounding in oral and written composition through a 
carefully planned organization of material, and an abundance of study or teaching 
exercises, practice exercises, and testing exercises. Workbooks, Tests, and Teachers’ 
Handbook and Key are available for each grade level. 


Write for descriptive circular 


205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 GINN AND COMPANY. 


Represented by: Judson S$. Harmon, Whitley City, Kentucky 
E. Glenn Pace, P. O. Box 404, Murray, Kentucky 
Mrs. Lovise W. Worthington, 214 Floral Park, Lexington, Ky. 
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Many announcements, news items, materials, and 


suggestions come .. . 


ACROSS THE EDITOR'S DESK 











Our American Heritage 


A new dramatic series consisting 


of six Sunday specials on American — 


historical figures and eras will be pre- 
sented on NBC-TV this fall. Entitled, 
“Our American Heritage,” the one- 
hour original dramas will be seen at 
8:00 P.M., EST, commencing Sunday, 
October 18. Six vital periods in our 
nation’s past will be dramatized 
through the treatment of significant 
events in the lives of six great Ameri- 
cans. 

The first program in the series is 
entitled, “Divided We Stand,” a drama 
treating a little known but important 
incident in the career of Thomas Jeff- 
erson. Ralph Bellamy will star as 
Jefferson, with Arthur Kennedy por- 
traying Alexander Hamilton. 

Other key personalities to be cov- 
ered in the new series are: November 
22, Eli Whitney; January 24, John 
Charles Fremont; February 21, Ulys- 
ses §. Grant; March 20, Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes; and April 10, Andrew 
Carnegie. Kentuckians can view this 
series from their nearest NBC-TV out- 
let, since all of them plan to carry it. 


Salary School 

The second National School for 
Teacher Salary Scheduling will be held 
for about 130 education leaders from 
every state at the NEA headquarters, 
November 11-14. Its purpose will be 
to give instruction and information 
which will help teachers improve their 
salary status. Verne P. Horne of the 
KEA Staff attended the first school of 
this type last year. 


Retired Teachers’ Insurance 

The enrollment period for the Na- 
tional Retired Teachers Association 
Group Hospital-Medical-Surgical In- 
surance Plan will extend through Oc- 
tober 30, 1959. The effective date of 
the insurance is November 1, 1959. 
For information about this plan, write: 
NRTA Insurance Plan Office, 923 
15th Street, NW, Washington 5, D. C. 
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Parents’ College Desires 
The Ford Foundation reports an 


opinion survey by Elmo Roper and 
Associates in which about two-thirds 
of the nation’s children are expected 
by their parents to go to college, but 
relatively few families are preparing 
realistically to meet the expenses in- 
volved. In 1958, according to the U. S. 
Bureau of the Census, only 21.4 per 
cent of the nation’s population 18 to 
21 were enrolled in colleges and uni- 
versities. 

Clarence Faust, Foundation vice 
president, interprets the findings: 
“Sending children to college has clear- 
ly become as important to American 
families as sending them through high 
school was a generation ago. Even dis- 
counting for parents’ optimism, there 
is a strong chance that within a decade 
half the nation’s young people will be 
getting a year or more of college edu- 
cation. 

“But American parents apparently 
need to know more about the eco- 
nomics of higher education and to 
adopt a more systematic approach to 
college savings.” 


Soviet Education 

The report of the first official edu- 
cation mission to the Soviet Union is 
now available in the U. S. Office of 
Education publication, “Soviet Com- 
mitment to Education.” The ten-mem- 
ber delegation visited about 100 
schools and other educational insti- 
tutions in Russia during May and 
June, 1958. The 135-page report (Bul- 
letin 1959, No. 16) may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., at 70 
cents per copy. 


New Principals 

Walter J. Ross, Fairview HS, Gray- 
son... Gayle Horn, Woodford Coun- 
ty Elementary School . . . Garland W. 
Kemper, Franklin County HS .. . 
Alonzo Comb, Gallatin County HS, 


Warsaw ... Calvin Hunt, Montgom- 
ery County HS, Mt. Sterling . . . Rob- 
ert L. Jones, Jr., Woodbine HS... 
Charles Reed, Columbus Element:ry 
School, Hickman County . .. Len 
Stiner, Sandy Hook HS .. . Willaim 
L. Mills, Georgetown HS . . . Robert 
K. Eaker, Sedalia HS, Graves County 
.. . Ray VeuCasovic, Fulgham Eie- 
mentary School, Hickman County ... 
Carlos Lannom, Fulton County HS, 
Hickman . .. Samuel L. Smith, Leha- 
non Junction ... William Blackburn, 
Morganfield Elementary School, Union 
County .. . Bowers Wallace, Sturzis 
Elementary School, Union County .. . 
Nicholas Brewer, Black Star HS, Har- 
lan County . . . Sister Jean Maria, 
Bethlehem HS, Bardstown . . . Ray- 
mond M. Lutz, Indian Trail Elemen- 
tary School, Jefferson County . . . Rob- 
ett Burkich, Morehead HS . . . Ken- 
neth Harvey, Bristow School, Warren 
County ... W. B. Posey, Jefferson 
School, and Bailey Gore, Seventh 
Street School, Henderson . . . Charles 
Hubbard, Dawson Springs School . . . 
A. C. Aussenbaugh, Mortons Gap 
School, Hopkins County . . . Hubert 
Dupin, Eighth District School, Cov- 
ington .. . Ollie Adams, Olive Hill 
HS, Carter County . . . Otis Murphy, 
Morgan County HS, West Liberty . . . 
James Towler, Cannonsburg Elemen- 
tary School, Boyd County . . . Howard 
Bowling, Raceland HS . . . George 
Hargrove, Dunbar School, Morgan- 
field . . . Alvin Elliott, Forest Hills 
School, and Boyd Williams, Spring 
Lake School, Kenton County . . . Olive 
Shute, Means Elementary School, and 
Mrs. Ethel Ellington, Condit School, 
Ashland . . . Ercel B. Little, Critten- 
den County HS, Marion . . . Eugene 


- Simpson, Frances School, and Wil- 


liam Oakley, Shady Grove, Critten- 
den County . . . James H. Phillips, 
the new Hickman County HS, Clinton 
... J. P. Alexander, the new Edmon- 
son County HS, Brownsville . . . Wil- 
son Gantt, Murray College HS . 
Charles Straub, Orangeburg School, 
Mason County. 
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